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Parisian Household Taste. 


HE household taste 
displayed in Parisian 
homes, whatever 
may be its demerits, 
is free at least from 
that assumption o‘ 
“correctness”? that 
is so often, too often; 
to be met with in 
England and in 


y America. A Parisian 
By art-expert is in every way a much 


more tolerant, if not, a more adroit 
person than a London professional 
art-critic, and does not so determinedly appear 
to pin his faith on any special period of art, 
although jast now the rage for Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. furniture and surroundings seems 
rather to monopolise the antiquarian affections, 
and medimvalism is sadly at a discount. 

In no city of the world, we may safely affirm, 
are there to be seen so many perfectly decorated 
@partments or so i A & number of hideously 
adorned honseholde. a city where every 
individual believes in iss or her ability to em- 
bellish, the result, in the majority of cases, 
must, as a matter of course, lead to the utter 
absence of beauty, and with an enormous branch 
of industry devoted to the prodaction of orna- 
mental objects suited to the taste of the multi- 
tude, and treacherously designed, we believe, to 
attract the uncultivated, it is not difficult to 
form a perfectly correct opinion of the ugliness 
that surrounds the mass of people who reside 
side by side, and above and below each other, in 
the miles and miles of six-storied houses that now 
exist, and that are rising rapidly in every quarter 
of Paris. 

Haussmann was not fortunate ia the selection 
of his architect, but since the war there has been 
scarcely any repetition of the characterless 
architecture of the Second Empire, and the 
builders just now are so active that ere long the 
new art spirit and the agreeable variety of 
design that one meets with in all directions, will 
neutralise the monotony of the flat shadowless 
surfaces of such streets as the Rue du Quatre 
Septembre and the Boulevard Sebastopol. 

The pretentious houses that are rapidly spring. 
ing up in the neighbourhood of the beautiful 
Parc Monceaux will satisfy all those who are 
willing to limit their architeotural tastes within 
the period of recent centuries, and forego entirely 
all idea of thirteenth-ocentury art and its 
beantifal propriety and simplicity. Indeed, the 
most perfect specimen of a magnificent comfurt- 
able-looking house that has jast been erected for 
the Dowager Baroness James de Rothschild in 
the Rue da Faabonrg St. Honoré, is, in style and 
every detail, a profound reproduction of the best 
period of Louis XVI, a atyle that so completely 
harmonises with so,much of Paris of the past, 
that we are constrained to admit the wisdom and 
good taste of the architects who persevere in 
their loyalty to this typical French period. 
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Fashion, that ever-varying coalition, is unani- 
mous only when change is proposed, but fashion, 
mysteriously as it operates in exercising its 
hideously-corcealed methods on different degrees 
of civilisation, is in Paris profoundly conserva- 
tive, compared to what is vulgarly called 
“fashion” in other countries, and in Paris at 
least there exist certain tenets connected with 
taste, which not to hold is simply to be alto- 
gether uninformed. 

Artistic precedents can be compared in Paris, 
and correct principles discussed, with greater 
clearness than in any other city of the world ; 
long-respected and well-understood authority is 
here most reverently looked up to; and the 
civilisation of taste in each succeeding age 
acknowledges the perfection of the oldest known 
plastic art, and the unerring principles that 
regulate the harmony and contrast of colour. 

Commercially, the French must have been 
enormous gainers by the confidence they have 
secured throughout the world in their ability to 
be leaders of taste and fashion; and if it could 
be in any way shown satisfactorily that taste and 
fashion were ever happily associated, the French 
might have substantial reasons for pride in the 
influence they have exercised. But time will 
probably show in the main, as it has already 
done in detail, that France is not pre-eminent 
in all things that condace to our comfort or well- 
being, and to their credit, be it said, they do not 
themselves take too kindly to many an enriching 
article that they send abroad as profitable objects 
for exchange; to give them all due praise they 
look very suspiciously on many of their own pro- 
ducts, and the well-informed purchaser or ool- 
lector, be he a chiffonier or savant, entertains a 
holy horror, for his own use, of objects in galvano- 
plastic or of any modern reproduction. 

The truth is that the French, and Parisians 
particularly, in bygone days have taken more 
trouble than other nations to acquire a know- 
ledge of things relating to the science of how to 
live easily if not well; but the professors of this 
comfortable art have not sufficiently acknow. 
ledged the great principle involved in the results 
of persistent inquiry, and their movement, there- 
fore, is probably retrograde, they admitting them- 
selves that their great art of cookery has undoubt- 
edly declined, and that the exquisite taste that 
the world has long given them credit for may, 
however slowly,—and the more slowly the more 
surely,—have taken root elsewhere, to blossom 
some day into order and symmetry, to ennoble 
and enrich some happier and less self-confident 
nation. 

In a!l their old traditions of taste, in those that 
are oldest the more certain are we to find 
beaatifal arrangements of form and colour; 80 
beaatifal as to completely beffle antiquaries to 
trace their origin; not a peasant’s cap or hand. 
kerohief but is either beautiful or characteristic; 
not a home-made stuff, grey or orange, parple or 
blae, that does not admirably set off the well. 
desipned old ornaments that serve as useful 
fastenings, or as emblems of faith and devotion ; 
and whenever we see, as we do frequently in 





Paris, the peasant.servant in her village cos- 
tume, the household is adorned at least with one 
evidence of taste, one recollection of the past, 
that is likely to linger on for a generation or 
two. 

In certain household arrangements, ii is 
almost impossible to dream of a more advanced 
taste, or more complete comfort, than is to be 
met with in Paris in a well-arranged Parisian 
kitchen; for instance, in all that perfection of 
utensils, which, goodness knows, are sufficiently 
varied, there surely can be nothing left to desire. 
The perfect beauty of cleanliness and usefalness 
is here seen in all its splendour, and scarcely 
could the culine of Pompeii and Herculaneum 
exceed in beauty a modern French kitchen; but 
in the design of a magnifico’s kitchen of the 
present day, there seems yet room for con- 
venience and beacty associated with the means 
for “washing up,” and we have not seen, 
although there may exist, a perfect receptacle for 
the refuse of the cookery, and harmless, in fact 
sanitary, as pulverised charcoal may be, it has a 
way, without the utmost care, of projecting 
itself to a dangerous distance from ite basket ; in 
fact, the old coal-scattle difficulty comes up here 
also. 

Absolate perfection appears arrived at in the 
management of their well-waxed oak floors, 
although perhaps the Belgian practice of paint- 
ing the boards involves much less trouble, and 
admits of the Eoglish and Dutch indulgence in 
the habit of scouring or damping; but both in 
Paris and Brussels the clean floors, partially 
carpeted or covered with rugs and Indian 
matting, secure to us the utmost amount of 
comfort with the smallest quantity of accumu- 
lated dust and dirt ; but both France and Belgium, 
—indeed, all Continental countries,—make much 
more and much better use of the hairy skins otf 
wild animals than we do in England, some self- 
indalgers covering their whole bedrooms with a 
carpet composed of various coloured skins, sewn 
together, and forming geometrical patterns and 
borders. 

It is curious to remark that, at an epoch when 
silver abounds, silver-plate is disappearing. Day 
by day, those great houses that were formerly 
proud of their side-board adornments, are rapidly 
diminishing; fine services of plate are rare in 
France, and the few families that still pcssess an 
argentier,—specially charged with the care of the 
family silver,—may be easily counted. It is not 
here as it is in England, where there exist showy 
and sumptuous side-boards, heavily laden with 
tankards and old silver of Queen Anne's time, 
and of the reigns of the Georges, pieces, if some- 
times a little massive, still always characteristio ; 
nor have the French, like ourselves, great regi- 
mental services of plate. The use of silver 
is @ laxury to be imported into France, where 
among the French, ersentially a people fond of 
outward display, electro-plate has taken the 
place of solid silver. Indeed, we may say of 
our neighbours that, to appear without being 
(parattre sans étre) is theie motto. 





With all the absurd confidence of the Parisian 
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the same room is Mr. Poynter's “ Fortune- 
teller,’ with a classical architectural background 
which compares favourably, in design and draw- 
ing, with any other in the rooms, not excepting 
Mr. Tadema’s; the textore and reflections of 
marble are not, indeed, given with the latter 
artist’s wonderful truth and apparent facility, 
but the drawing is better, and the painting may 
be said to be the only one in the rooms in which 
a Classic base is correctly designed, if we except 
Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s “ Non Angli, sed Angeli, 
where the architectural detail has been care- 
fally ard conscientiously studied, and the carves 
of the base-lines are carefully drawn in correct 
ive, a matter in which we must confess 
that not a few architects are careless, let alone 
painters. The difficulty in regard to Mr. Hals- 
welle’s picture is to understand where such 
detail could be seen in the time of Pope Gregory : 
the Renaissance was still far off, and the original 
Roman architectare, on the other hand, was too 
far behind to have left any buildings of the 
style looking so fresh and new as these columns 
appear to be. F 
In Mr. Britton Rivitre’s “ Lozaras,” the archi- 
tectural background is exceedingly well drawn, 
and has evidently been the subject of a good deal 
of consideration, The painter has adopted 
details more or leas Saracenic, which is perhaps 
as near as one can get to an architectural local 
colour for an Eastern scene of undefined time 
and place ; it is, at all events, quite in keeping 
with the subject, and shows some originality in 
the application of the ornament. In Mr. 
Goodall’s “ Water-carriers,” the row of build. 
ings in the middle distance is probably taken 
more or less from some actual Eastern village 
or town, bat the character of the architec- 
ture is but feebly rendered, and gives too 
much the impression of a sort of conven- 
tional Sunday picture-book scene. The old 
fountain with the three lions’ heads in Mr. 
Topham’s Roman scene called “‘ Idlers” is good, 
its general character being very well given, 
thongh here we should have liked to see a 
little more evidence that the painter had con- 
sidered the precise meaning of the shadows and 
touches which he knows how to put in so 
effectively. He contrives to make it look right, 
however, which is more than Mr. Falleylove 
does, who sends a water-colour of the “ Pan- 
theon at Rome,” in which the curves are not 
in true perspective, and the capitals of the 
columns sre like nothing in the world; the 
general effect of the drawing is unquestionably 
pleasing, but if artista take a bond jide archi- 
tectaral subject they should really see that they 
understand what they are drawing. Mr. 
Griffithe’s “Street Scere in Bombay,” also 
among the water.colours, errs perhaps in 
another direction, regarded as a picture, for 
the architecture is almost too hard and 
minute, but the drawing is an exceedingly able 
one, and the artist in this case does understand 
distinctly what he means to show. Miss Thorny- 
crofe’s design for an illustration of “the Parable 
of the Great Supper” would have been the 
better for more sympathetic stady of the Ionic 
architecture which forms the background; it is 
correct in the main, but is very feebly designed, 
and the abacus is too thin, giving a very weak 
look to the capitals. Painters who want to 
draw Ionic architecture could not do better than 
take their inspiration from the graud fragments 
of the Ephesus temple now in the British 
Museum; a little study of snch details, and an 
appreciation of their scale and spirit, would care 
artista of being content with backgrounds of 
what may be termed “toy architecture” for 
their pictures. In Mr. Waterhonse’S Classic in- 
terior in the “ Temple of Aisculapias,”’ the archi- 
tectaral details are very carefully drawn and 
modelled: the profiles of the mouidiags on the 
altar, for instance, might have been furnished by 
an architect; the fluted wall pilasters without 
bases seem, however, to clash a little with the 
antique spirit which should pervade the whole, 
reminding one rather too much of Jacobean de. 
tail. In Mr. Wallis’s fine picture of “The 
Physic'an,” care has been bestowed on the 
painting of the buildiog, and a characteristic 
simple form of Early Gothic capital is faithfully 
represented in the doorway on the right; but 
here, as in Mr. Crowe's “ Sauctuary ” piccure, the 
mistake seems to have been made of painting 
the building as it would look if preserved in the 
present day, battered and time-defaced, while 
the figures belong to a long pest age. 
It is certainly rema:kab'e how comparatively 
few painters represent architecture correctly, 
and we could wien that thuse artiste who bring 


archi detail conspicnously into their 
ar aa recognise che fact that ite effeot 
depends often on very delicate nuances of design, 
and that if introduced at all, it is worth more 
stady than they seem to give to it. 








“ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS.” 


Tux Académie des Beaux-Arts are at present 
exhibiting the works of the Prix de Rome men, 
the pensionnaires of the Villa Medici. There 
appears to be but one opinion, which is, indeed, 
this year amply supported by unhappy illustra- 
tion, that, year by year, the French Académie 
system of rew: whatever good may have 
been done by it in the past, no longer brings 
forth satisfactory results. Of the four pictures 
now on view, two only call for any special 
remarks. All suffer from their ised imi- 
tation of the lamented Regnault’s admirable 
method of work, but these pictares have go little, 
indeed are so utterly without any fresh thought 
or older traditionary obarme, that all that can 
be said of such productions is that their painters 
are still very young men, who have yet many 
laborious years before them, and that nothing is 
detied to labonr if properly directed. 

The irgenuity that modern French painters 
exercise in their endeavoor to exhibit their mis- 
placed belief in their ability to represent the 
naked form, has surely long since culminated, 
as far as decency will admit, with the works of 
some very recent ‘painters. Ingres, we think, 
was the first F:enebman who indalged the pablic 
with the sight of an Odalisque at ber bath, and, 
since then, how many undraped figures have we 
not seen at French exhibitions ? Surely a check, 
or a hint at least, should be strongly snggested 
on this subject to our young painters, or picture 
exhibitions will become unfit places for any but 
professional men. 

The architectural drawings sent home are pre- 
cisely similar to the many perfectly-executed 
mechanisal designs that all young architects seem 
capable of producing. Now and then some 
architect appears to take a pictorial view of his 
subject, as M. Lambert bas done in bis charming 
representation of the interior of that most per- 
fectly decorated apartment, the Lib at 
Sienna, and the eame artist’s drawing the 
fagade of the Communal Palace at Brescia are 
equally good, although more strictly architec. 
tural. The sculptors send home positively 
nothing worth notice, and the engravers and 
medallists are just as commonplace as usual. 
There seems every probability, from what we 
bear of the resolations that the Fine Art j 
of the French section of the Exhibition have 
just made known, that the Parisian painters, 
in their desire to show the world that are 
the only artists, may fall into grievous, and what 
may prove to be humiliating, error; for our. 
selves, we believe that the French pictorial 
display next year on the Champde Mars will be 
a failure, and that it will be but poorly redeemed 
by the works of the jury, who, with a patriotic 
ambition to maintain the artistio honour of their 
country, have determined to send each an un- 
limited number of their own works, executed, 
of course, since 1867. 

The French artists have every reason to feel 
nervous as to the show they are likely to make 
next year; but their failure will not be owing to 
epathy or want of interest in the subject,—a 
cause of failure that is very likely to be the 
case with countries near to them, although 
Belgium is certain to distinguish itself ; Eogland 
is likely, we fear, to be too indifferent or too 
well satisfied with ite abundantly remanerative 
home admirers, to care much for the opinion of 
the profane vulgar or the sight-seeing crowd of 
pleasure-seekers. 

It is now almost certain that the Great Exhi. 
bition of 1878 will be lighted by electricity. 
Before this year’s Salon closed, several success. 
ful electric experiments were made in presence 
of the Minister of Fine Arts, and within the last 
few days theee have been repeated. The interior 
of the Palais de I’Industrie has been lighted by 
two electrio chandeliers, Every day these ex- 
periments have been repeated, in order to dis. 
cover the best means of lighting the immense 
building. It has been calculated that at least 
ten thousand candles would have been necessary 
to give the same light as that given by theelectric 
chandelier, The experiments apparently bave 
been most satisfactory with the statuary, though, 
as regards the pictures, great doubts exist. 

At the first meeting of the Société de Médecine 
Publique, held on the 27th ult., among several 





interesting papers, M. Trelat, the director of the 
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THE FUTURE FLOODING OF THE THAMES, 
AND THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF 
WORKS. 


last week, they stated that 
although the Metropolitan Board bad abandoned 
the Bill, the riparian parishes were will'ng to 
assiet in carrying out an equitable scheme ; and 
that as toany futare floodings, the Central Board 
must be held responsible; on which the Home 
Secretary observed that both himse!f and the 
Government were anxious to assist the deputa- 
tion, but that if Sir James Hogg, the chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board, availed himself, as 
he threatened to do, of the forms of the Honse, 
the session was too far advanced for even the 
Government to secure legislation, but that not- 
they would do what they could by 
inflaence, It was stated at the meeting of the 
Lambeth Vestry last week that it had come to 
the knowledge of the committee that it was in 
contemplation by a section of the Metropoliten 
Board to avail themselves of the first overflow of 
the Thames, in avy to get the Board to 
apply for a mandamus in the Court of Queen's 
a to compel that ghee parish to 
do the necessary work at own expense, 
and that a resolution had been fa ai 
to by the riparian representatives that 
pele: I parish for prosecution should be assisted 
by tho others. Notwithstanding the course 
which the majority of the Metropolitan Board 
have teken on this sabject, there are other 
members who hold they ought to adopt some 
farther steps to prevent fatare flooding di-asters, 
and with this view Mr. Dresser Rogers p 

the following resolaticn at a late meeting of the 
Board :—“That the engineer be inetracted to 
report to the Board the on the River 
Thamer, within the Metropolis, where inanda- 
tions are likely to occur from bigh tides, aud also 
to supply the Board with an estimate of the 
experse ee make such oho" a as will 
prevent future damage to property from over- 
flow of water, and that the question be referred 
to the Works and General Committee 
to consider and ” Mr. said Pd 
object in proposing the resolation was to 

she’ peblio thet: Ue Bead Geeieed t provers 

uncatione, about which ap 

to think they wero tadiliiads Prhe Board, how- 
ever, considered the object of the resolation 








unnecessary, and re it by a large mejvrity 
Wood. Working .—We are in- 
formed that the only gold prize medal for wood- 


working machinery at the South African Inter- 
colorial and International Exhibition at Cape 





Town, has been awarded to Messrs. F. W- 
Reynolds & Co., of Southwark. 
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ART AT TROY AND MYOENA : polished porticos,—aithousai,—as if some at least | aware of the echo of an age which might have 
AS MATTRR OF PORTRY AND MaTrER or Fact, | Were external. Within, upon oneside ofa court | its collectors, and parallel with that which is 
* | (cule), there were fifty chambers of | recklessly competitive for possession of asuperior 
Tr appears too certain that the interest which stone contiguous to each , in ocoupa. | piece of Chippendale. At least, we apprehend 
has been eacited in Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries | tion of the married sons of the indication in germ of that same feeling which 


at Hissarlik will have to dwell for an indefinite 


ments. Homeric poetry is imbued with a 
spirit of that universal enhancement of all 
expressive effect which, as attempted by the 
rash ambition of the incompetent, lapses into the 
offensiveness of gross exaggeration, but when so 
gloriously suceessfal, is glorified as idealization. 
To such a height does Homer press this tendency 
that some strength of pinion is demanded of those 
who would even watch and wonder at his eagle- 
flight; the weaker lose heart y and 
acouse the poet as readily as the clumsy criticiem 
of Johnson charged the “ serious swelling” of 


genius demands for the 
support of its inventions, If Homer requires 
fluod in the plain of Troy to wash away the 
evidence of his walls and trenches in defence of 
the Greek position, he does not scruple,—and 
they are prosaic, indeed, who cavil at the 
liberty,—to reverse the watershed of Mount 
Ide, and turn the Granious and the Alsepus 
into the Hellespont for the nonce; he deals with 
the stream of time quite as unceremoniously,— 
antedates graces of arts which are appropriate 
to a far later period, and not only exhausts the 
resources of his own time to fill out his picture,— 
bat, as in the description of the shield of Achilles, 
makes a draught by anticipation upon all the 
perfections that art was ever to achieve to the 
termination of its Hellenic career. 

Temptations to enhance splendour and refine. 
ment did not present themselves to the 
in a ’ ete: and ig him to such liberality 
as he indulges in describing the palaces 
Alcinous and Menelaus in the Odyssey”; but 
opportunity for such indalgence was by no means 
precluded altogether. 

The buildings which Homer specifies on the 
Acropolis of Troy,—that is, within the precinct of 
the distinctly fortified citadel,—are the temple of 
Athene, which contained her seated statue, and 
the palaces of Priam and his sons. So at Athens 
we find the chief sanctities of the city on the 
Acropolis with the house of Erechthens, the 
mythical King of Athens; the instinct of 
monarchical rule in early ages,—and it is not 
obsolete in all countries yet,—was not more con- 


signi 
re in from 
othe pep bemiet ieee of tone 


field and 





Priam ; apart and op- 
constracted 


his mother Hecuba, taking in the moat beautifal 
of all her daughters, Laodice,—and Laodice is 
married to Helicaon, the son of Antenor (3. 122). 
The two most important sons of Priam,— 
Heotor and Paris,—have dwellings,—palaces, 
apart, but in proximity to their father’s, and 
therefore also on the Acropolis ; that of Paris is 
said to consist of “ Thalamus, Doma, and Aule,” 
that is, of chambers for sleeping or retirement 
apartment for common assembly, 

or for meals, the dining-hall, and the open fore- 


lysses in the 
is quite in harmony with the 

disposition of Paris that he should 
of the beauty of his dwelling. 


of the battle, gay with a 
shoulders, and now when Hector finds him 


fighters, before he has had time to burnish his 
shield and cnuirass, and arms one after the other, 


* Paris Alexander, the consort of fair-hair’d Helen.” 


It is in accordance with these tendencies that he 
should have bestowed his own personal care on 
the design of the beanutifal palace which he built 
with the aid of the best artificers that Troy 
could then supply,— 

“But Hector went on forthwith to the palace of Alexander, 

The beautifal ; thie he had builded himself with the men 

who at that time 

Ofallin therealms of Troy were workmen the most skilful.” 
Paris so employed reminds us of an Italian 
prince of the Revival, fastidiously exacting of 
most perfect finish and accurate design, whether 
in a jewel, an armour, or the plan or elevation of 
@ villa, and qualified to criticise and control the 
skilled in every art, And there is something 
particularly modern in the p “the men 
who were the best artists of the time”’; it marks 
@ strong sense, for the poet at least, not merely 
of the differences in ordinary skill between one 
man and another, but how time has its 
few men who stand forth far beyond the rest, 


poet | and how thus one time, one epoch, falls into 


comparison with others ina es, as better or 


of! worse, by the standard of the genius of indi- 


vidaals. 

Other suggestions occur of the familiarity 
of the poet with the atmosphere of an age of 
art. How distinctly, in the conclusion of the 
description of the baldric of Heracles, does he 
express the feelings with which an artist of due 
enthusiasm, of any age, regards a work to the 
execution of which he has bent the whole power 
of his faculties. It was formed of gold, in- 
wrought with marvellous workmanship; the 
subjects are described in two lines, which very 
plainly indicate two rows of contrasted subjects, 
and precisely such as we find contrasted on some 
of the earliest preserved Greek works of art, on 
bands one above and one within the other :— 


“ Bears were thereon, and flerce wild boars, and glaring 
ions ; 
Conflicts there were, and fights and slaughter, and deeds 


Museums supply abundant illustrations, on pot- 
tery and bronze, of a row of confronting wild 
animals on one hand, and on another a row of 
human conflicts. The work, it is said, was such 
that the artist by whom it was wrought would 
not easily in another add anything to his inven. 
tion; he had, in fact, exhausted his resources,— 
thrown all himself into the work. 


When Homer thinks it worth while to specify 
the chair of P 
and silver, as a 


inlaid around with 
of Iomalias, we seem to be 








Greek artists,—moulders and painters of 
and Sicilian die-sinkers,—to name no 
their works. The Sicilian signed 
se shane 5 mens ti om 

is the more 


is 
no’ less earnest in asserting,—or rather let us 
» no leas naturally and as matter of course 
for granted,—the dignity of excellence in 

all the arts. Manual skill is, with him, a direct 
endowment from Pallas Athene; it is by her 
favour that Phereclus,—descendant of a line of 
artiste, for as much is implied in his father’s name 
Harmonides,—was not only a shipbuilder, but, 
with the uni ity usual at some periods, could 
execute “ dzedal pager vapor -wnrte wr he eaeemn 
Among the guests who, by the admission of all, 
worthily invited from afar, and enter- 
princes, are not only the diviner, the 
assuager of disorders, and the bard, 
fashioner of spars, de the title 
to shipwrights or inclusive of all workers 
wood (Odyssey, 17. 384). The social line 
drawn is quite as defensible, mayhap, as any 
in military states is the barrier of a caste, 
and defines the privileges of the hofiihig by more 

ue qualifications. 

The constantly repeated phrase by which 
Homer qualifies good workmanship,—be it bat 
of simplest carpentry,—is, “well and under- 
standingly”; no mere manual dexterity is 
sufficient, unless reflection concentrated upon 
definite means and co-operate; the 


appreciation but a poor creature, unless be is 
competent to use his wits independently. 
we have the secret of that primary start of 
Greek art upon a course of development which 
involved an energetic progress towards highest 
development. 
Bat, after we have made the moat liberal 
deductions from the Homeric descriptions on the 
score of poetic invention and poetic embellish - 
ment, it comes out clearly and positively that 
the actual works of art with which the poet 
himself waa familiar, whatever his date, and on 
which these enhancements were so lavishly 
superinduced, must have been different indeed 
in style and value from the ornamental objects, 
rade rather than even crade in both workman. 
ship and design, that have beea found near the 
virgin soil at Troy and Mycensz. Onur inferences 
will, indeed, touch the very verge of the adven- 
tarous if we dare confidently propound that the 
primeval art revealed by Dr. Schliemann dis- 
playa enovgh of the healthy vigour of a wild 
stock to make probable its reception of a later 
graft of a truly refined strain. Yet to this 
ip sare earn gg os hm go. 

he interval between such art as Homer may 
have known and that of Dr. Schliemann’s collec- 
tions, can scarcely be so great as that between 
the art of his descriptions and of his experience. 
A certain sympathy with natoral forms, however 
simple, combined with a disposition to ccnver- 
tionalise them, represents no unpromising 
starting-point for unfettered development. 
wes which we are learning to listen to with 
more than formerly, however our respect 
is atill qualified by caution, distributes a broad 
substratam of Pelasgianiem over Greece at large 
and all its border countries; and Herodotas 
believed, and plausibly enough, that certain 
tribes which shared the appellation had such 
susceptibility of culture as to respond kindly 
to atimulant contact with — with Reypt, 
with Lydians, or Phrygians, go assumed the 
characteristics of the historic Greeks, — the 
Hellenes. The historian particularly declares 
that the religion of these primwval occupants of 
a 
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onl later adapted foreign names and attri- 
ath Thore is much in the aspect of the an- 
tiquities of M that carries us baok to this 
period of naive sincerity and simplicity ; a period 
long, long anterior no doubt to that in which the 
poet was witness of the settled application of 
native artisans working,—“ well and understand. 
ingly ’—in agreat variety of materials, and an 
equal variety of arts, but a period which at 
least was not cramped and overlaid by un- 
redeemable formalism. 

It is in the indication of a geographical ex- 
tension, comprised under this period, that there 
is especial significance in Mr. Newton’s palmary 
recognition of the relation of the forms and orna- 
ments of Ialysus in Rhodes and Myoenm; the 
relation is certified, is clenched, by agreements 
which are as infallible as the matched halves of 
a torn printed page; and we are thus enabled to 
mark as “ founded on fact” the legend, not only 
of the connexion of Rhodes and Mycenm, bat 
their connexion at a period as early as the crude 


art in question requires ;—early, in fact, as the | hig 


legend implies, which refers it to the age of 
Hercules. 


Besides agreement in quite peculiar forms of 
drinking} and other vessels, and of some mar- 
veilously ‘uncouth models of the human figure, 
there is an agreement in the very restricted 
types of ornament; one of these started from 
the sepia,—if not possibly the octopus,—the 
polypus of Homer,—perfeotly recognisable, but 
variously conventionalised intoan ornament, and 
sometimes almost or even quite carried away 
from any natural form whatever,—a mere 
pattern. Besides this type there is another 
which has caused more debate, and on this we 
have to vent an opinion of our own; it usually 
appears as an open but diminishing spiral, 
extended at last to a straight line. Several 
examples, variously modified, may be seen on 
the Ialysus pottery in the case at the British 
Museum. One example seems to betray the 
secret,—that the spiral is what very free-hand 
drawing indeed, has adopted to represent the 
whirls of the spire of a univalve shell. The 
suggestion is then obvions that the true model 
was the purple shell,—-the exuvie of the murex, 
the source of the Tyrian dye. Whether the 
figure will suit better the murex trunculus of the 
Tyrian shore, or the murex brandaris of that of 
the Morea (see Woodward, p. 106), it must be 
left to the naturalists to decide. In any case, we 
doubt not that the type represents a shell, albeit 
different opinions may interchange vertex and 
canal. If the shell really be that of the purple- 
yielding mollusk, it brings us back in conclusion, 
and agreeably, toan Homeric text. It is a purple 
web which Helen, with the serenity befitting 
& princess who is conscious of the privileges 
conferred by her divine descent, embroiders 
picturesquely with the disastrous conflicts that 
Greek and Trojan are condemned while she 
works throngh her own light life and mis. 
behaviour. Where Helen may have laid in a 
stock of purple material, we may infer when we 
read that Paris went round by Sidon as he 
brought her home to Troy,—to Sidon, whence 
the gandy pair did not also fail to bring chests 
full of robes elaborately worked and variegated, 
and beaming star-like (Iliad, 6.290). Sach is 
the indication of one main track by which the 
aimple,—to borrow a word,—“the child-like” 
attempts at art which were native at Mycenw 
received a stimuJative impulse, and derived the 
types and models of ornamental combinations 
which are preserved to us in the pottery of the 
so-called Greeco-Phosnician style, and doubtless 
were displayed more elaborately on more 
perishable materials. 








MODERN BRIDGES, 


a the —- ment of railway communica- 
gave an importance to bridges greater 
than they had hitherto possessed, but more 
especially within the last quarter of a century, 
bridge constraction bas undergone such 

changes that it will well repay the trouble, in 
speaking on modern bridges, to shortly trace the 
various stages through which that branch of archi- 
tecture has pagsed since bridges were first used 
in the remote past. The necessity for connecting 
Opposite banks of rivers by permanent strac. 
tures must have made iteelf felt very early, for 
our most early informants on the the 
Greek historians bridges 


had a spanof 246ft. The next widest, s ing 
the River Dee, has a width of only 200 ft. The 
bridges most celebrated for their architectural 
beaaty, if not for their size and span, are those 
over the Thames in London, the Seine bridges in 
Paris, the bridges crossing the Elbe at Dresden 
and Prag, and the bridge over the Danube at 
Regensburg. Stone bridges are little adapted 
for railways, as the changing weights require a 
greater resistance to pressure aud tension than 
it is possible to attain with the material. Bat 
it is extremely valuable in the construction of 
aqueducts and viaducte, which have to support a 
more uniform barden. Thus, irrespective of its 
use for the wonderfal water conduits of the 
Romans which surround Rome for miles, stone 
has been employed, in modern times, for the 
beautiful aquedact of Marseilles, 1,277 ft. long, 
the Géltzschthal viaduct in Saxony, four stories 
high, and the Neisse viaduct at Gorlits, 1,548 ft. 
long, of which the first required an outlay of 
835,0001., and the latter of 95,0001. 

Iron bridges, the introduction of which belongs 
to the last decades, are either girder, arched, or 
suspension bridges, the latter beirg the oldest. 
Suspension bridges, with hempen ropes or leather 
straps as bearers, are of very old origin, bridges 
of that description having been met with in 


visited by Europeans. The Swiss crosssd the 
Po in 1515 on a bridge of ropes, and the Eleo- 
toral Saxon army, in 1734, threw a chain 
bridge over the Oder. Wire ropes were first 


ples of which are the railway 
bridge over the Niagara (820 ft. wide), the road 
bridge over the Ohio bridge at Cincinnati 


York and Brooklyn, now building, constracted on 
Rébling’s system, of a width of 1,575 ft., and 
of such a height as to enable the sea. 
going ships to pass under it without difficulty. 
Saspension.bri are extremely useful for 
street traffic; bat their being exposed to 
oscillations has prevented their 
railways, an evil which it hag been 
to obviate by stiffening the ropes and 
in the centre, as this has been done in 
of the foot-bridge at Frankfurt. These 
ments, however, were made quite recently, 
have not yet given quite results, 
consequence of the difficulty of making exact 
calculations. 


Arched bridges of iron are imitations of those 
of stone, and have hitherto been constructed of 
cast iron, as has been the case with the great 
Rhone bridge of Tarcascon, of a span of 197 ft. 
The latter has been made at little expense, and 
has a neat appearance. One defect, 
soon showed itself in the use of cast iron 
bridges, viz., its little resistance to tension 
an evil which it has been sought to remedy by 
partial, and finally by total, replacement of 
iron by the wrought material. The arched 
bridge of wronght iron rape os rationally 
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STREET BUILDINGS AND THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH ACT, 


are always of 
ance to the general classes of persons whose 
interests they may in any way affect, with the 
exception that the persons who take part as actual 
li te in these new and leading cases would 
= ly prefer that the experiment should 

ve been made at any elee’s expense than 
their own. It is @ small consolation for their 


Mr. Kerr had done. He had put hie house 
wehing it the Ultae tiipape: caertoie 
writing of the Ur uthority, ly, 
as we Eve ant, the tidban Aetiiaiieass ts ork 
to take posneniags against the offender before 
the magistrate; if the offence was proved he 
would be liable to pay two pounds for every day 
during which the p was continued sfter 
written notice from the Urban Aathority. 


Accordingly, Mr. Kerr came to the High | origin 


Court of Justice to obtain an inj 
prevent the Corporation from continuing 
proceedings on several grounds, the 
one being that the Corporation were aware of 
proceedings, and therefore acquiesced in his 
jap building. But the Master regarded 
‘ound an initial difficulty as r 


ue 


in 


experiment, namely, tbat the of Chancery 
has no power at all to interfere to prevent the 
Urban Authority from proceeding to exercise in 
a lawfal manner those rights with which the law 
has entrusted them ; and as regerds the question 
of acquiesence he decided that since the written 
consent of the Urban was required to 
enable any buildings to be beyond the 
fronts of the the mere 


acquiescence in Mr. Kerr's doings or not, was, 
as a consent, simply null and void in law. 
latter point should not be over without 
notice, because otherwise it is quite le that 
others than Mr. Kerr will suppose if the Urban 
Authority hold their hand that they are therefore 
consenting to doings to which, except in a certain 
specified manner, cannot consent. The 


famous Division ae High Cows jesties 
will never interfere; therefore, it is hope- 


less to expect that this decision of the Master of | ©=Press, 


the Rolls would be reversed on appeal. But, of 
course, there are numerous defences which may 
be well and safely taken before the 
Thue, if the information is not laid within six 
months from the time when the offence was com. 
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from the day on which it fs completed and 
finished P 

Bat the case to which we have and 
the facta of which we have set out at some little 
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“THE RENAISSANCE.” 


Just after noticing Mr. Symonds’s eiaborate 
history of the Renaissance, we have before us 
another volume touching upon the same theme 
in quite a different manner. The object of Mr. 
Walter Pater’s work, the second edition of which 
is just published,* is not to give any detailed 
history of the facts of that extraordinary period, 
but to pierce to its inner meaning, to show the 
igin and motive of the spirit which moved 
some of its leading minds in art, and also to trace 


likely to have a special interest for some readers 
at atime when this painter's works are being 
placed on a pedestal higher than at one time 
would ever have been imagined possible. Indeed 


peared, if our memory is correct, in the West. 
minster Review, a good many years back, and 
attracted some attention at the time; we are 
lad to meet with it in a more permanent literary 
ay The general aim of this essay, besides 





: Stadies in Art and 


* The Renaissance . 
‘| Walter H, Pater. Second edition, revised, a OE) 
Mecmillan & Go. 1877 
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_— ago, Oriental travellers began to bring 
strange stories about the aigns of an ancient 
civilisation in that country, at which, indeed, 
on account of the 


» With all its 
gaps filled up by Cy masonry, and divided 
into distances by huge monumental colamns of 
stone, were discovered, with bridges of bold ont- 
line, and scientific architecture. By degrees the 
whole land burst into a crowd of ruins, indicating 
cities which, in their day, must have been 
prosperous, splendid, and wealthy. The first 
traveller attracted along this clue to the secrets 
was suddenly startled, 
when he imagined himself to be in the midst of 
@ primeval wilderness, by the sight of a colossal 
bridge, 400 ft. long and 50 ft. broad, carried upon 
thirty arches across 9 furious and high-banked 
stream. That i about twelve years ago. 
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value of his labour, The average q of th 
work turned out by the native artisans is 4 


but it by no means follows that are not 
by } they are not 








antiquities of America and Ceutral Asia, it is 
not ‘easy to excite any enthusiasm ¢ 

the past life and achievements of foreign nations 
in the far East. 

















































n the lower parts of the pillars wherever they 
are exposed to the continuous action of the water. 
The artificial, so to speak, joins, and is fixedly 
riveted to, the natural foundation, consisting in 
a ledge of rocks extending across the bed of the 
river. The masonry of the colamns, which stand 
in pairs, is of a peculiar form, arching in opposite 
directions, as one traveller has said. A more 
complete form of structure, architects have 
admitted, considering the purpose to which it 
was to be applied, could scarcely be conceived, 
rude though its ontline might be. The body of 
the bridge, agair, is a marvel of solidity, being 
composed of enormous blocks, placed in layers, 



















































































INDUSTRIAL CLASSES IN CRETE. 


Grecian 
which has been so neglected misgoverned, 
first by the Egyptians and then by the Turks, 
that it would be a matter of no surprise, in the 
event of further hemor arses: od hear 
one above another, until an apparently super- | of a Cretan revolt again a s Govern. 
fluous thickness is attained. “The balastrade,| ment. This unhappy island has not known what 
however, upheld by en idean _— = — P' i ; 
as being the lightest of the building. peri 
weds of a toatl “ visible in the near neigh- | conquest, the deadly blight of oppression and 
bourhood, with groups of idols, both Baddhist | warfare has rested upon the land. It had 
and Brahminical in character, bat we have come | flourished as a province of the Hastern empire 
to none of the cities as yet. Bat, both up and| when the Greek emperors of Constantinople 
down the river, other bridges are found, which | were popular and vigorous rulers, and became 
must have outlived the wear and tear of many | still more prosperous under the Venetian republic. 
centuries ; and close by are the ruins of gigantic | At that time there were reckoned to bea million 
shrines, around which populations must have | inhabitants in Crete ; now there are little more 
thriven, although their inferior genegry — ot a mee r of ae aaa cael ils 
perished out of memory. In sculp- e mlation is mainly ral ; 
tures on those vast walls assign to them, as/ are so taekeen the island, and the fabrics which 
it were, a popular character, precisely such as,| are worn are chiefly made at home. Wine- 
at all events, we should not expect to meet with | making, and the extracting of oil from olives, 
in a desert. We are thus at the disadvantage of | are also operations confined to the family circle, 
not being enabled, as at Pompeii or Herculaneum, | and cannot be considered as industries open to 
to gain any glimpse of the people who probably | competition. Indeed, soap-boiling is the only 
crowded this region at that time, of their | industry carried on in Candia, Canes, and Retimo, 
manners, of their arts,—except in so far as the | on anything approac a large scale. In order 
architecture and sculpture go,—of the utensils | to understand the condition of the artisan class, 
they used, of their domestic life, or the general | it will be necessary to convey some idea of the 
condition of their industry. Nearly all has beer | state of society whose wants their labour supplies. 
overwhelmed, and buried in the darkness of ages, | The well-to-do classes are Mussulman landed 
proprietors, who retain all the simple habits 


except these trophies of a strange and powerful 
idolatry. Trae, we have illustrations of cos-| which distinguished their ancestors, and the older 
tions of whom give little en ment 


tumes, and of head-ornaments especially, but 
they are chiefly associated with the royal or | to the arts which minister to the ease and luxury 
sacerdotal classes, and do not appear to belong | of existence. Their wants are modest and easily 
to the fashions of private life. Elsewhere, how- | satisfied, and if they are ever lavish in expendi- 
ever, quays built on lakes, relics of mouldings, | ture it is in the multiplication of servants and 
pavilions, graphics on stone, and so forth, relate, | dependents. If you visit them the only articles 
as it were, the games and amusements of an/ to be seen are the few carpets, divans stuffed 
antique race, whose prosperity must have at-| with cotton, and a low stool, on which is placed | prod 
tained a high degree. But, although abundant | the circular brass tray for serving up the repast 
collateral evidence exists of the life generally | round which the family squats on the floor. In 
led by that nation which has scarcely | some houses a table and a few chairs are a 
left a name, the distinct testimony fails at the | recent innovation. Their mattresses are 
point where we are most interested in| on carpets at night, to bestowed away in c 
seeking for it, though beneath the surface are | during the day, and the few pote and and 
manifest traces of domestic abodes, private| the indispensable pipes complete the erubiere 
dwellings, and monasteries, so to call them,|of the establishment. This is the style in 
which were originally divided into long ranges | which are content to live the entire Mussalman 
of cells. In one place the outlines of an entire | population, who comprise 30,000 out of the 
45,000 inhabitants of the towns, The country 


town can be drawn, with its fortifications, 
palaces, temples, ornamental waters, houses, and ulation, Greek and Mahometan, live in similar 
fashion, and out of the remaining 15,000 Chris. 


streets, all built, at first, with stone, though often 
tian urban population, 10,000 may be set down 


repaired with brick. Dr. Bastian asserts that 
sometimes, to strengthen the structures, beams | as either very poor or in humble circumstances. 
of a hard kind of iron-wood are fixed into the | Of the residue of well-to-do people the merchante 

va , but in such a way as only to become|are the most prosperous; but they, with few 
visible after the outer stones had fallen down, | exceptions, no capital, but buy and sell 
through some accident ; but certain of the native | on commi , the average gains of richest 
archwologists go further, and affirm,—though| of them seldom exceeding 4001. a year. The 
upon what authority be-ond that of a very im- | frequent insurrections in Orete have contributed 
palpable tradition, it is impossible to say,—that | to bring about this general penury, no inter. 
some of the great slats ‘were not jnatural, but | vals of security occurring of sufficient duration 
manufactored on the spot. Legends, certainly, | to allow of that accumulation of wealth which 
of soft-built architecture, subsequently hardened | never fails to be attracted to more settled 
by a forgotten process, are prevalent throughout | communities. In the absence of local mann. 
that region of the East, and, if trae, might | factures, there existe no class in Crete 
account, in a degree, for the stupendous scale | of the means requisite for fostering the arts of 
upon which some of the South-Eastern Asiatic | skilled industry. 

Although the Greek Christians are in a con- 


Clifices were planned and raised. In spite of 
this colossal character, however, the latest | siderable minority in the towns, they form the 
travellers tell us that these Cambodian ruins, most numerous class of artisans, the Greek 
seen from a distance, assume airial forms, and | Maseulman taking to the less active occupation 
appear altogether to lose their solid and substan- | of shopkeeping. The systear of guilds which 
tial reality. It is possible, nevertheless, that a | prevails so largely at Constantinople is unknown 
mirage may recur, at intervals, throwing them | in Crete, all trades being thrown to com. 
na: uate Re ae them, in rors The labour of masons As regards accommodation, the native —_ 
aig xplorer onthe plains, toimaginary | is lor by the day, not A/men in a fomi 
positions on the hills, and etherealising them to | first-class fi. Foovoh is pasa els OE to BA. a pele fran crre Mos ony kitchen 
bis eye. Tois much, however, is true: that vast | day, but this does not convey &@ jast idea of the 
treasures, or relics, of a past-and-gonecivilisation | annual earnings, inasmuch as there is less de. 
may yet have to be exhumed in that remote and mand for their labour in winter than in summer, 
isolated region of Asia, where the earth may still| owing to the disinclination of employers to 
be wealthy with monumental fragments; but| engage workmen when the days are short. An 
average loss of sixty days in the working year 


the difficulty exists in evoking @ sym that 
shall stimulate to fature’ discovery. and | may fairly be set down to this cironmstance, and 
if another thirty days are added for féte days in 


the products of their industries. The daily wages 
of common soap-makers are 1s. 9d,, and those of 
masters, 2s. 6d. to 38. Generally speaking, the 
hours of labour are ten daily. Apprentices in 
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the same price in both coun 
flour consumed is imported from the Black Sea. 
Honuse-rent is noo than in Eoglish mano- 
factoring towns, and clothing is considerably 
dearer. The opinions of certain Scotch engineers 
in the employ of the Turkish Government, who 
receive from 201. to 221.a month, lead to the 


would starve on the spare diet which forms the 
nourishment of the natives. Indulgence in 
eating is a sin the Greek workmen is usually free 
from. His ordinary diet consists of coarse bread 
seasoned by a few olives, salt fish, or cheese. 
This he washes down with a pint of wine, strong 
but wholesome, and during a summer’s day will 
swallow more water than the English workman 
would drink in a week. He is also a large con. 
sumer of vegetables cooked in oil, which in 
Crete is the substitute for butter, and in sammer 
he varies thie diet by a plentiful use of grapes, 
figs, and melons, which are extremely cheap. 
He seldom tastes meat, and during the seasons 
of fasting prescribed by his Church, the use of 
fish, fresh meat, and eggs, is forbidden him. 
The English workman would not thrive on this 
fare. He would loathe the oil, nor would he at 
first relish the wine. Bat as he could not buy 
beer, which he is better without, he would soon 
take to wine, a moderate use of which is whole- 
some. Matton would take the place of the cil, 
and such little luxuries as butter, bacon, or tea 
he would have to go without or procure from 
abroad. The natives wear warm woollen 
clothiag at all seasons of the year. 


of Candia, Canes, and Retimo 


the Greek calendar, we shall find, not counting | off the drainage of the principal streets and the 
Sandays, that the working war fo Worth to the contigaous houses, the dwellings where reside 
artisan only 220 days of 313, represent- | the artisans are with cesspools, which 


ing an annual loss of 25 per cent. on the annual 
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of house in which live well-to-do Cretan peasants, 
and a more comfortless hovel i 
conceive. Altho 
be found for lime, Sana 
it, the peasant 

habitation much 


ugh there is plenty of stone to 
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WANDERINGS AND QUESTIONINGS IN 
ARCHITECTURE AND ART. 
ARCHITECTURAL CHIAROSCURO,* 


Licuts and shadows, the judicious manage- 
ment of which in painting is the art of chiaro- 
scuro, which is a part of composition, and along 
with composition a constituent part of design, 
are the life and soul of architecture. Without 
them the masses of a 
disposed or richly sculpt 


, however cunningly 
|, would be as dead 
porches, buttresses, 
water-tables, &c., besides their primary 
structural purposes of shelter and the rest, have 
another use,—the production of a play of light 
and shade. The importance of this must strike 
the most unthinking student, when he witnesses 
the magical effect of shadow on a line-drawing 
which previously seemed to 
skeleton of a building, and when he reflects that 
representing, perhaps, the grandest 
scene in nature or bistory, is nothing more than 
a fine marriage between light and shade. By 
means of it alone Rembrandt attained sublimity ; 
ntings and etchings could make us 
of conception and 


ness of form, It is as magical in architectare | God 
as it is in painting and engraving. If a piece of 
architecture is music of the eye, it is the sun or 
daylight that plays on it and makes 
which charms us; like the wind onan AZolian harp, 
om miagg thee Pptagar™ eprom oy statue of 
emnon. Indeed, an properly designed, 
that is, rightly endowed with the organsof light and 
shade, is like a grand musical instrument,—harp 
or orgap,—prepared for the hand of the performer. 
It is an instrument on which the god of day, 
ly identified with pos goed the inventor 


effects of light and 


susceptible, and to which it wakes up 
twenty-four hours, is thought of by tow mat #4 
prc a ye ta It would seem as if beauty, 
beneath its projections, was 
from her slumber. 

Any bythe daylight from ber 
Pls degen so forth, will of necessity receive 
light and shade: the architect’s task is so to 
design uilding that it will have the best 
possible effect consistent rig te ag That anitying 

purpose, viz. uni 
disposition of light ‘and shade which the painter 
puts at once into his picture, by 
strikes the spectator ag a whole, the architect 
provides for in his 
mans <6 Re projections 


_er eee er eT oe MSRM ms OO RRP AME FaB ans 6 as 


ropriatel 
of the fine arts, is to 
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piece 
to the imagination where this 
the most refined where it is wan 


side. If it be parallel to the transverse axis, as 
a church, it may have but one mass; and, so 
provided nora savesanepens leeds 
no fagade can look mean. 

The west fronts of the Mediwval cathedrals 
owe their grandeur mainly to the broad and deep 
masses of shadow of their central entrance, con- 
be| tinned upward by the great west window, 
contended with in that style, he mistakes the i 
meaning of the term, which is not identical with 
literal width in proportion to height, or what 
the Jate Mr. Cookerell, if I remember rightly, 
used to call the “‘ broad gauge.” Breadth is a 
more recondite and} more difficult quality to 





arcuated ; and has been obeyed, quasilindlg ox 
unconsciously, by the designer of every truly 
great building in every age and country, what. 
ever its material or constructive mode. When the 
author of the otherwise able article in the Builder 












terest. 

To obtain breadth of chiaroscuro there must | w 
be no sacrifice of any necessary element. 1t will 
not atone for emptiness or the absence of any 
other quality, being nothing in itself, only a | ing for 
principle of arrangement which a building may | fined to one broad expansive group in the centre. 
exhibit, and yet be worthless, The architect’s | Sut I believe that a satisfactory effect is gene- 
task is to combine all needful features of his| rally best obtainable by having the principal 
design and every element of beauty so as to feature, whatever it may be, partly re- 
enable the eye to take in at one glance, and the cessed and partly projecting. If it inclade cylin- 
intellect to comprehend in one idea, the whole | drical forms as columns, all the better for bril- 
mass or totality of the composition. It is most | liancy, as such forms must receive @ line of the 


easily performed in the case of those monumental — light. 
secure the highest light, and give brilliancy 


erections, the form of which is not governed, or 
is the least governed by considerations of utility. | to important features, is, I conceive, the best 
use to which polished marble and granite could 


Places of worship, for example, should always 
have breadth of light and shade in its fall|be applied. The lighter polished materials 
measure, there being in sach edifices less excuse ht be made to give high lights, while the 
for its deficiency than in domestic—commercial or | darker and unpolished ones would aid the 
scholastic—buildings, the peculiar requirements | shadows. The reflecting power of polished mate- 
of which might in a more or less degree interfere i 
with it. But there is scarcely any purpose for | i 
which edifices exist that will entirely prohibit 
attention being paid to it; and every building 
of importance, or designed to lay claim to rank 
as architecture, must be designed with some |i 
reference to it. dark granite in the background would have the 

Though, strange to say, but little attention | same effect. Bat coloured materials might be 
has been given to the subject of chiaroscuro by | otherwise and variously made use of. In the 
architectural writers acd critics, nothing is more | works of Rembrandt, and most of the Dutch and 
clearly tanght by nature, whose works, undis- | Flemish painters, a rich and brilliant colouring 
turbed by accident, are always broad. It is|and mastery of chiaroscuro were combined to 
more important in architecture than in painting, | produce breadth of effect. They brought a great 
at least in the higher walks of painting, because | mass of warm colours pretty closely related to 
there is more in the latter to atone for its | each other, and opposed them to a small mass 
absence than there is in the former, which is | of the cooler compensating colours; and I think 
simply saying that columns and entablatures, that in architecture dark and cold.coloured stone 
arches and piers, are not so interesting and | might be used to deepen the darkest shadows ; 
beautiful as human and animal figures. Its im. | and light and warm and bright stone, approach- 

as source of beauty in the works of| ing gold colour, to intensify and enrich the 

suggests that attention should be paid to it | brilliant lights. White warble statues, or groups 

in those works of man which are to be associated | of statues, placed over the centre of a building, 

with them, which are additions to the natural | or bas-reliefs in pediments or gables of lighter- 

features of the earth, and complete, so to speak, | coloured stone, might be made to play a part in 
the farniture of the globe. chiaroscuro by furnishing the highest light. 

Each facade of a detached building, I conceive,| Breadth may be obtained in architecture as 
should in itself be made as satisfactory as|in painting either with a large quantity of light 
possible with reference to light and shade, and | and middle tint and very little dark, or with the 
all the facades should be so designed that when | reverse conditions ; but a Rembrandt-like breadth 
seen in connexion in a view of the whole build. | and depth of shadow, and concentration of high 
ing breadth, will not be disturbed, but rather | light, is the grandest. 
enhanced, a result which nature’s perspective; The colonnade or columnar portico, though 
will greatly aid, as a building always comes 
broader where the two sides are seen, one in 
is | light and the other in shade, My remarks will 
ery | generally refer to the principal facade. 

As in an historical painting the principal light 
is generally so disposed as to give the greatest 
lustre to that part where the action and _ 

are of the greatest consequence, 80 

architecture, the highest light will be anally 
about the chief entrance, be it portico or porch, 
and fall on its entablature, columns, or archi- 
volts; while the deepest shade will be 
brought up to enbance its value, and throw 
out these chief forms in the design. (To 
secure this result I should, by tracery, diaper. 
work, or rustication, reduce the light to middle 
tint ‘elsewhere ; which is suggested to my 
mind by the frequent effect of accidental 
aadeinen buildings, from our cloudy sky and 


misty atmosphere, in acing all the tints that 
rose ete aires shadow, and which 
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in itself a poetic featare, is not favourable to 
breadth, as it yields divided shade; and the 
lavish application of it to modern buildings 
during the Greek mania, in exclading a broad, 
deep entrance, has interfered with breadth. 
It has done so in the Paris Bourse and the 
Church of St. Madeleine; in the British 
Museum, the Leeds Town-hall, the Birming- 
ham Town-hall, the Picture Galleries, Edin. 
, which all have, more or less, 9 livy, 
if not spotty, appearance. In the Church of 
St. Madeleine the eye is only drawn to the front 
by the important sculptare of the pediment. 
Square detached pilasters cut up the shadow 
more decidedly than the round column. Coupling 
in some measure mends the matter, though Wren 
and Perrault have been found fault with for 


coupling, broad 
Sete eee 













if 















side of the portico of the Pantheon atutogives 
a grandeur to the front et notes Hy etatued 
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these buildings are as 

exigencies would allow. The wide windows, 
with nothing but buttresses between, dividing 
one vast wall of glass, have a effect, 
which might probably be emulated in Classic 
pilastered buildings by having the windows to 
extend the whole intervening 


advantages which the arch 
of architectural i In 


the Tuileries are exceeded in power 
by some of the inferior French palaces. The 
grand front, as well as all other facades, of the 
costliest church in the world, St. Peter’s at 
Rome, is as strikingly deficient in this quality as 
it is remarkable for the treasures of art be. 


give life to many a square-blockish building. 
I must reserve farther remarks on this subject 
for a second essay. Samvet Hucerns, 








THE LATE MR. JOHN WIMBLE, 
ARCHITECT. 


Many will hear with regret of the death of Mr. 
John Wimble, which took place on the 29th ult., 
* by residence, Surbiton-hill, atthe early age 

In 
Wimble had been obliged for several months 
past to absent himself from business, but the 
attack which proved fatal came on within forty- 
eight hours of his death. 

The decased gentleman was born at Mai 
and after receiviog his education at Tanbridge 
Bchool, was articled to Messrs. Whichcord & Son, 
of the former town. Coming to London shortly 
after the oxpiration of his articles, he com- 
menced independent work, which soon developed 
itself into an extensive practice. 

It will be seen from the list we append below 


consequence of declining health Mr, |i 


Asylam of St. Aune’s Society, Streatham-bill ; 
Nos. 59, 60, and 61, Haymarket; Messrs. 
Boosey’s premises, Regent.street ; new building 


His death is a great loss as well to his 


family as to a large circle of friends, 

The practice will be continued by Mr. William 
Wimble, who was lately admitted by his brother 
into partnership. 








OLD HOUSES AND THEIR STORIES. 
REMBRANDT’S MILL. 


Berweex the villages of Leyendorp and 
Konkerth, near the city of Leyden, in Holland, 


the good fortane to exist where the flatness and 
monotony of the sarrounding well-caltivated and 
fertile country was agreeably varied by stretches 
of woodland. It was the property of a well-to- 
do miller, who resided in a low, high-roofed 
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§ 
His 
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to the 


negotiate 
Spain’s firat truce with the Datch. On this 
oceasion seeing some eight or nine persons sitting 
to a dinner of bread and 


together on the 


cheese, he was 


ga 

lords of the Datch Republic, deputies of the 
States, and said 
make peace with these people, we shall never 
conquer them!” 
Sir Walter Temple, some years later, said of 
Holland, —“ Never any country traded so much 
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most of the students were, in a duel or two, and 
at last thoroughly convinced his parents that in 
him there was the making of no member of s 
learned profession,—echolarship was not at all 
in his aes ey must make him a tradesman, 

¢ was before him; and James van 


ci being consulted, advised that 
young P should become a paiater. So, 
presently, in the Hall of the Painters’ Guild, 
Paul Rembrandt Gerritezoon van Rhyn was duly 
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trades, amongst i 

and gloom. he old thatched honse, with ite | and noblest, was, in their estimation, the artist’s. 
low walls, and its steep roof partly overgrown The painters’ guilds, like the others, were 
with rank herbage and parasitical plants, if we| regularly chartered bodies of associated mem- 
may judge by the etching Rembrandt made of | bers, living by their arte, whose business it was 
it in 1641, when he was thirty-five years of age,| to gaard carefully the interests of their trade. 
erg igen ete 5 PO pein ap ES san thal: dripaiatee Moves See 

: » lighted up w i or practical ability and eminence,—a keenly- as the apprentice of James van 
end Ineplight olhonghve pose pleaneh Bask bet wakefal brotherhood, #.| Svaanenberg, of Leyden, for term of threo 


ha 
even in the htest a of summer it must | ing their chartered as A 
many a record | or more years. And now came a chap e indeed. 
er 2 oe And in the mill mp ively, nthe Gary The eareless dance who bad filled his 
streaming in wns loophole es he kept in 1643, desoribes the fair at , and his parents’ hearts with 
prise wickets, merel. 7 and ae. “go furnished with pictures, especially land- griof, } work with a will, made wonderful 
peony ss aerely lighted up small skips and drolleries, as they call these clownish eS niahed his master, and filled rival 
i ht in the soap pm gem-like patches | representations,” that their number amazed It was a sudden revelation of 
polis tra — oe us of shadow, . store of with such energy, perseverance, 
seated tk ae hich coed tly and mysteriously pictures, and their cheapness, proceeds from the the old mill on the Rhine bank 
poe yea sn Sy e the darkness visible, wank of Mek See ee? so that it was an up with a fresh bright glory and 
the ie site eres umsy, heavy machinery, | ordinary thing to out a in the eyes of his parents while, filled 
pose sang, ra ser ladders, the piled sacks, | two or three handred pounds in this commodity. and pride, they thought of it! 
es in the old Shale heneee. che SRS eh ee the aforesaid peasant girl were the 


mill’s gloomy interior. These scenes becoming at their faires ” 

‘Hear very gaines. talk of the village of Leyendrop, and the walls of 

familiar to Rembrandt at a time when young |That which common farmers prosperons that dull little home by the mill began to exhibit 
Bhine’s | specimens of young Paal’s ability, which no one 


could praise too warmly or too often. 
accor | three years with his re- 


went to a new 
master, Peter Laatman, in whose stadio he had 
practised about three months, when he was 
seized with « desire to receive lessons of Jacob 
Pinas, the works of this painter being famous for 
his pred and shadow, and there- 
fore ve to Rembrandt. Paul 
remained Jacob another three months, and 
then, i to be untrammelied and alone, he 
to his father’s mill, where he fitted up 
see tices Asta he mal him. 
self to practice. At last he matured 
the dominant idea of his art-life so far that it 
stood before him on the canvas, fairly, if not 
perfectly, realised. The weird mystery of gloom 
was there just as it was when he peered into it 
in the old mill, as it had awed him into pensive 
silence in the forest depths, as it had haunted 
him in long winter nights when the dim oil lamp 
was lighted and the fire flickered redly on the low 
hearthetone, casting gigantic shadows upwards, 
to lose themselves amongst the dusky beams and 
rafters. This was now mastered: he had 
the very heart of it, could reprodace it 

at will, It was there before him on a flat sur- 
face, which he could peer into as if it was so 
many square feet of space into which the sun- 
beams, penetrating from some lofty loop-hole, 
became merged and lost in all enshrouding gloom. 
He was delighted and happy. It was there! 
It was there! Yes, there, but then, would others 
see it ? or seeing it, would they appreciate it ? 
‘ould it sell? One of his masters, or one of 

i pupils, or some other artist friend, 
ill studio, recognised the triamph, 
advised Paul to go with it toa 
picture-dealer residing at the Hague, 
miles or so distant. Tremblingly 
i his fate, Paul took the advice, 
hat stately city, carrying his pic- 
fall of doubts, fall of fears. The 
treatment he had made so peculiarly his own was 
go new and strange ; friends saw with impartial 
eyes—what would the stranger experienced in 
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and found forcible expression in the production | corn, the more particularly as poged 
ofthose wonderful paintings wherein Rembrandt's known the importance of such trading micah a 
labouns of hang ee flourishing relative of his own, one James van 
owen _ | Svaanenberg, who lived close by at Leyden,—a 
s the baby Paul grew into boyhood, those prosperous painter of 
cravings of curiosity which are common toalljannual fairs of the ‘ 
young minds surely sent him a i 
The mill and its house stood alone ; 
were no playmates for the only child; his| Rembrandt standing open-mouthed and open- 
parents were busy, hard-working people. Wejeyed beside the easel of this famous relative, 
can imagine him, left mach to himself, following | watching him while at work, or talking about 
the river he was born beside out and away |art with his apprentices in the painting-school, 
towards the sea-shore, where the great bare secretly longing, perhaps, to join » fraternity in 
sandy downs shutting out the sea, gave him a| such high esteem by whom honour and riches 
new sensation, as, laboriously mounting them, | appeared to be won in so pleasant a path. 
he sank ankle deep into their yellow heights, and,| Bat Herman van Rhyn had his own views 
reaching their tops, saw with awe the German | about the future of his only son. It was his 
Ovean outstretched beneath him, far away tothe | ambition to make Paul a great scholar, and so in 
dim horizon higher than the land, A sight ! | due time the boy was sent to Leyden, the Oxford 
When the salt sea wind arose and drove the sand of Holland, a city famous for its college, schools, 
before it into great drifts, and carried its clinging | and other institutions for learning, where, for 
particles with clouds of spray far away inland, | aught we know to the contrary, he ma; 
he was doubtless soon dislodged ; but when older | resided in the house of 
and bolder, when the wind was down and the|Svaanenbergs. It is very that he 
sea calm, he ventured farther slong the sands | did, for the scholars all lodgings in the 
ond ony tee Sebee SS eee fair city. 
and children, bayer g DL. cg sa A t picturesque place 
of fish from their fleets of stout, umsy boats, when the boy Rembrandt crossed its moat, and 
then new sensations were experienced,—won- | passed into it under the ancient gate. Belted 


of colour, as he watched the prismatic glories of | a delightful sammer walk for its citizens, 
the dying fish, or marvelled at the changeful hues pares with strong po ig oh ~ 008 
of the sunlighted ocean restleasly heaving beneath | running slowly through the middle of its clean 
clear and sunny or partially clouded skies. The | quiet, brick-paved streets in the shadow of 
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then? Imagine how 
he thought of these things when leaving the oper: 
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Rembrandt's Mill. 





to his critical examination, and with what a 
wild, quick throb of delight it leaped up as the 
dealer, turning from the picture, asked,—“ Will 
you take a hundred florins for it?” What a 
different youth he was when with that seeming 
fortune of a hundred florins in his pocket he 
came out into the brick-paved streets, bright of 
eye, light of heart, fall of the joyous triumph, 
fancying all sorts of ambitious dreams realised, 
thinking tenderly of that pretty peasant girl 
who was one of his first models, desperately 
eager to pour out the glorious news into his 
parents’ hearts and hers, and tell his friends in 
Leyden all about it. His impatience must be 
gratified. The distance from home was too 
great for him to run al! the way, and walk he 
could not. Despite the expense, which was 
serious, he would startle the quiet folks beside 
the Rhine,—how happy and how proud of him they 
would be, to be sure!—by actually hiring a 


the best and wealthiest families in Holland,— 
where the demand for his productions defied 
his most desperate efforts to overtake it,— 
where he married, and made the most emi- 
nent men of the day his friends,—where Van- 
dyke talked with him, and Prince Frederick 
| Henry of Orange solicited his services, and 
| Jeremiah Decker and Constantine Huygens held 
cheery converse,— and where sorrows and 
troubles succeeded joys and triamphs,—with all 
of which we have nothing to do, because they 
are things altogether separate and apart from 
the purpose of this paper on thst long-siace de- 
parted old house, Rembrandt’s Mill. 








THE NEW SPEECH-ROOM AT HARROW. 


Tar new “Speecher,” as the Harrow people 
call it,on the same ground that they call the 





chariot,—ha, ha, ha!—and driving up to the; Dack Puddle the “ Dacker,” was opened on the 


dear old mill in solitary grandeur, like a noble. 


man, or @ prince, or a burgomaster. What fan 


5th inst., a goodly company being present. It 


_ was built from the design of Mr, W. Burges, and 


it would be! And what fan it was, for,as we has cost about 17,0001., exclusive of land, and 








the centre of the platform, which is faced by 
the performer. Mr. Farmer, who rales over the 
instrament here, has done much to pat music 
into the souls of the present eration of 
Harrow boys, and deserves thanks for so doing. 








THE HOLLOWAY SANATORIUM, 
VIRGINIA WATER. 

Tus building, now approaching completion, is 
intended for patients of the middle class afflicted 
with mental disease. Beyond the usual day- 
rooms, dormitories, and single rooms, the build. 
ing includes a recreation-ha!l, 84 ft. by 38 ft., 
and 50 ft. high, dining-hall, 54 ft. by 30 fs., and 
billiard-room. 

The coat of the building, exclusive of site, 
decorations, and furniture, will be about 
150,0001. The architect is Mr. W. H. Cross- 
land, The works have been executed by Messrs. 
Sharpington & Cole and Mr. Lascelles. ? 

The following is a statement of the dimensions 
of the we Me rooms :— 





























bave said, so Rembrandt did. But we strongly | with a portion of the exterior incomplete. It is Length.| Width. | ight. 
— that when the age eer was over, and | mainly of yellow brick, with red brick and free. rs — —s 
the remaining coins were counted out into some stone dressings. The building ocou a site ; . in. nj % 
secure hiding-place for saving, Paul hangered| which was formerly a foe on rr get ake | Posen te -csneats eos pinto 
prepa. Poyerch mci 5 spent an Bere SS street of Harrow, nearly be | Bearseeo hall 0 | 230 | 15 
ride, and was bi y severe on which | to aughan Chapel and Library. It stands Grand Staircase ......... 26 | 226 ’ 
conceived it. Whahover enebl bate Ghdhuoed tik onthe side of a very steep , and from one | Billisrd-room ............ = =< . 
to indulge in such a reckless piece of extrava. | point of view seems to project ay tato| Dapaeene 300 | 200 | 12 
= It was worse than folly, it was wicked- i |, the we = = 
ness py 

That was the turning-point in young Paul |( we Bobet ip’ 
Rembrandt’s career. His firat sem. was 80 0 30 of 130 to vane 
rapidly succeeded by a-second, a third, and a , 
long series. The money he so carefully hoarded of wood, but round the walls a sort Number of Dey-roome for each sex ..... 18 
was as rapidly accumulating. His fame steadily aisle is formed Bingle rooms ,, ies” Oe 
aecue con heard of Libraries z ee 

im, and sent commissions. Burgomaster Purists would probabl 
Six was anzious to know him, and the demands | wood for such forme. Levcraian Pollen Md In our volame for 1875* will be found # plan 
for his works at length became so numerous that handsome apariment, apparently well suited for of the building, together with a view of the 
he resolved to settle and open, like other masters, | its purpose. It is to be we were incor- central portion of the design, on a somewhat 
a school for yonte pelahere, So to Amsterdam, | reotly informed that no “ ” ig pro. larger scale than that of the present more 
in the year 1630, he went, and there his great | vided. If not, the want at once be | Seneral view. 
patron, the Six, gave him a hearty | supplied in da: There is a very It will be remembered that this building bas 
weloome, and his firmest and dearest orga ingentouly pt podcd en Al wr been erected for the benefit of the public at the 
Pam tory oni took a large house on the | wall at the back tne pater, the kayo. cost of Mr, Holloway. ae 
reedstest, where pupils flocked to him from| small and quite low down, in front of * Vol, xxxiii., pp, 645—647, 
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ANCIENT ROME. 


Mr. J. H. Parker, O.B., Keeper of the Ash. 
molean Museum, Oxford, &c., has this week given 
three lectures on Ancient Rome, 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Conduit-street, for the benefit of the Roman 
ne ccmete Sine 

YP wo 
lantern and the oxy. 
as the darkness of the room precluded 
taking, we quote from the summaries which were 

the lecturer for the use of his 
audience. The first (Tuesday's) lecture was on 


THE FOUR WALLS AND THIRTY-SEVEN GATES OF 


THE BUILDER. 


Forum, is evidently built up against this wall, 
because it stood there. Some excavations which 
were made for me in the Via di Marforio, at the 
foot of the Capitoline Hill, at the east end, showed 
the starting-point of this Second Wall; and there 
are some curious early remains of it behind the 














and the Aventine had 
fortified, between the time 
houses, not used The wall of his 
Forum, built of travertine, with niches for statues 
ine of his wal!, one of them, 


is in the garden of the monks of 
to the Palatine, and one of 
tine is also within that line. 
On the Quirinal also a considerable piece of the 
tufa wall of the kings was made visible in 1869 
new road up to the Quirinal 
which is probably on the site of the 
The old wall is now con- 
a brick wall with niches in it. This is 
ithin the line of Servius Tullius. 
remarkable forts, or promontories, to 
defend the gate in the valley between the 
Aventine proper near S. Prisca, and the Psendo- 
Aventine near 8. Sabba, which do not belong to 
the time of Servius Tullius, but are earlier ; this is 
called the wall of the Latins, who were settled on 
that hill after the cooquest of Alba Longa. There 
was no outer wall to the Aventine, and therefore 
no pomertium to it; but there was an important 
outer wall of enceinte on the eastern eile of 
Rome, commenced by the Tarquins, with the 
Preetorian Camp tothe north, and the Sessorium 
at the south end. This great wall was lef: in- 
complete, in consequence of the popular rebeliiou 
against the enormous labour required of the 
peop’e. The city of Servius Tullius was seven 
miles round, and the outer wall would have been 


means of the magic 
rogen lime-light, and 


; 


The first wall (said the lecturer) is that of 
Roma Quadrata, an oblong 
end of the Palatine Hill; the length, from east 
to west, occupying about one-third of the level 
latform on the summit of the hill. It was 
originally fortified with wooden palings 
hence the name) ; but walls built of large blocks 
= _ were soon necessary 

uilé against the cliffe, which were originall 
the chief defence. These walls are of the 
earliest character of any in Rome, and are 
the same kind as those of other early 
the hills of Italy, whether 
Magna Grecia (where the sa 
ing material is found). 
2 ft. wide, and 2 ft. deep 
two squares, or oblong, or q 
a ton weight, or a load for 
There are remains 
sides, more perfeot on the north, but wi 
visible on the west and the south; 
they are concealed by the 
built upon them and 
between the blocks are 
cane or finger between 
early period they were spli 
blocks of tafa with wedges, 
any iron tool. 
nally 50 ft. high and 12 ft. thick, 
rest upon a ledge of 
purpose, and forming 
the Germalus. Below 


foss, which was an important part 
fortifications; and in these fosses 
of the kings, the streets of the republic and 
the early empire were made. 
southern side of the Roma Quadrata the great 
fose belongs to the upper wall only, and is cnt 
across the middle of the hill; and the wall 
that remains on this side is of rather later 
character than on the other. The earthworks 
of this early period in the history of the world are 
on a gigantic scale, and are constantly taken for 
the works of nature everywhere. In Rome the 
hand of man is more clearly visible than usual 
elsewhere. The great foss across the 
200 ft. wide and 40 ft. deep, and it is 
prising that Signor Rosa thought it a 
valley ; but there is no stream of 
it; and at the end of the first century of 
en the Roman senate 
ished to have a magnificen 
the Palatine, for use on State 
filled up this great f 
foundation across it, 


great foss cute off the Velia from the Esquiline 
Hill, from which it was originally a promontory ; 
but a fort on that promontory would have com- 
manded the approach to the principal gate of 
the Palatine fortress : it was therefore necessary 
to take possession of it, and cut it off from the 
other hill, and from that time the Velia was 
reckoned as part of the Palatine, being a neces- 
part of the fortifications. This 
foss is now called the Via del Colosseo. 
The great foss then turns to the west, in front of 
the north-west end of the Colosseum, and this 


blocks have been carried away and used for the 
foundations of the Colosseum, but the marks of 
them remain distinctly visible in the mortar 
with which the concrete wall was covered that 
had been built up against it. The wall then 
passed under the south end of the Palatine Hill, 
where it has also been removed for the same 
parpose. It then turns north, and along the west 
side of the Palatine, and in that part 
remains of it against the lower cliff, behind the 
modern houses, and of two towers of it at the 
north-west angle, now under the church of 8. 
Avastasia ; it then went across the south side of 
the Forum Boarium to the Tiber, and on the 
bank of the river it was continued, and bears 
the name of the Palchrum Littus, as far as the 
west end of the Capitoline Hill, and a branch 
connected it, now destroyed to make room for 
modern houses ; this completes the circuit. The 
great foses: just described round the city of the 
two bills were, in all probability, called the Fosez 
Quiritium, after the Qairites, Romulus and 
Tatias. Festus is the authority for both of these 


Ill. The third wall of Rome was that of 
Servius Tallius, which enclosed the seven hills 
in one city, and this continued to be the city of 
Rome until the time of Aurelian in the third 
century of the empire, or for about seven 
hundred years. The city of Rome was as dis. 
tinct from Rome as the city of London is distinct 
from London. Bat Servius Tallius did not build 
a continuous wall, as is commonly said ; he made 
use of the previously existing fortifications on 
the seven hills, and combined them into one city, 
by making a short agger (that is, a high bank 
of earth faced by a wall, and with afoss on each 
side of it) as high up the valleys as he could, in 
order that the old fortified promontories on the 

to the gates of 
isin the first instance 
1869, by finding the remains of the Porta 
great southern gate of the 

te at the top of the valley, 
and the Ocelian. I 


rtee 

1V. The Fourth Wall of Rome was that of the 
Emperor Aurelian, begun A.D. 275, but not 
completed in his time. 
wall was thirteen miles long, and had bastions 
or towers at short intervals, with corridors for 
the sentinels’ path within the wall from one 
On these bastions the 
catapults and the baliste were placed; and 
there are stone steps for the sentinels to go up 
to the top of each, which would enable a com- 
paratively small number of men to defend the 
point attacked ; they could pass in perfect safety 
There is only one of 
the gates of the time of Aurelian remaining, the 
Porta Asinaria; many of the gates were very 
strongly fortified by Stilicho, the great general 
under the Empercr Honorius, about the year 
400, and several of these remain perfect; one 
of the most complete is the Porta Pinciana, 
which belongs to the French Academy, and is 
not in use. It is at the west end of along piece 
of the wall, nearly half a mile, which also 
belongs to them, with their garden inside of it, 
bank and on the Pincian Hill, which 
formed part of the defence, with the Muro Torto 
at the north.east corner. 

That there were thirty-seven gates to Rome 
in the time of Pliny is clear, and his account 
explains how they were arranged. He says, 
there are twelve gates only to be counted once, 
although in measuring the distance from the 
Milliarium Aureum in the middle of the city 
and in the Forum, they were to be passed 
through twice; there are eighteen in the onter 
wall, of which four remain stil), earlier than the 


This truly magnificent 


tower to the other. 


point to another. 


not in use in his time, as he says. The same 
number of thirty.seven pe is given in the 
Regionary of the fourth century, and 
can only be explained in the same manner. 

The subject of the second lecture, delivered 
on Wednesday, was 


THE FORUM ROMANUM, VIA SACRA, AND 
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This great buiiding is not quite due north of the 
Foram, but nearly so; the north point is at the 
south-eastern corner of it. 
The Capitolium.—To Londoners who do not 
know Rome, perbaps some idea of this great 
building and ite history may be given, by com- 
paring it with Somerset House, which was 
originally a palace turned into public offices. 
Both are built upon a steep slope, and both are 
massive equare buildings of several stories, and 
containing many different offices. Suppose that 
the principal market-place of London was called 
the Forum, and was held on the level ground 
between the south front of this building and the 
Thames; that close to the ground, at the lowest 
level, were two doorways, one towards either 
end, actually made through the foundations, 
and opening to steps under the lowest floor 
of the building; that these steps are con- 
tinued at the back of the first and second 
floor, and both ascend to the same level on the 
third floor; but one goes up straight to it, and 
has no doorway into it until it arrives there, and 
these steps are unusually steep, and go straight 
up to the top; the other steps, on the contrary, 
are remarkably easy, and provided with several 
landing-places, in order to make the ascent as 
easy as possible for old people. This one, which 
is at the east end (towards Strand-lane), also 
has another doorway and passage into it on the 
ground-floor (but this is one story above the 
doorways) ; this floor was under the terrace, and 
divided into a number of small square chambers, 
which were the bank vaults, the place where the 
money was kept—in Rome, the #rarium, or 
Treasury. On this terrace also would be an 
arcade, and against the back wall would be 
placed # series of bronze tablets, on which were 
recorded the names of the lord mayors and the 
chief public officers of each year, from the 
foundation of the building, forming the Records 
of the City. This corresponds exactly to the 
Tabularium at Rome. At the west end of this 
is the entrance to all the offices on that 
level or above it, but not to the bank vaults. 
At the east end the entrance is on that 
lower level, and leads by a passage to the first 
landing-place in the stairs of the semate-house or 
curia, which is on the level of the third floor, 
behind and above the level of the Tabularium, 
but with no communication. The clerks of the 
Treasury, who had to go up the steep steps to 
their office, and kept all the accounts, might 
write cheques, but could not get at the actual 
money without going through the senate-house, 
or at least the vestibule of it, through which the 
staire pase; 60 that the Senate had complete con. 
trol over the actual money,—the bronze coin 
with which the army was paid. The doorway of 
the Senate-house or Caria was at the south-east 
corner of the building, 20 ft. above the level of 
the msrket-place, and at that point a herald 
etood to make proclamations to the people below 
on certain occasions, especially to proclaim mid- 
day, as there were no clocks in those days, and 
he could be distinctly seen and heard from that 
point, which is exactly the north part of the 
Forum. Immediately in front of this door was 
another flight of steps‘ going straight down: to the 
great prison (which would in London be at the 
bottom of Strand-lane); these steps were visible 
from the Forum, and were called the Gemonian 
steps. The prisoners were exhibited there when 
condemned to death, and sometimes their dead 
bodies also, At theopposite corner (where Water- 
loo Bridge now stands) would be another flight of 
steps, but rather higher, as it extended to the 
level of the Tabularium and over the Alrarium, 
whereas the doorway of the Senate-hovse or 
Coria was on the level of the floor of the 
‘Erariam. These steps had to go up at least 
30 it., passing over the level of the doorways 
first, then that of the AZrariam, Perhaps it 
went higher,—as that was called the hundred 
steps, they may have gone to the Area-Capito- 
lina (corresponding to the Strand, which is con- 
siderably above the level of the terrace), An 
orator could stand on the upper steps near the 
door of the Tabulariom, and speak 
people in the market-place below. 
part of the building above 
the terrace was entirely of wood, 
arcades were continued along the west 
that level, or ascending 
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placed 


corner of what is now called the Forum, bat was 


& 


i 


nearly to the sloping path of Michelangelo, 
but ‘end quite; there is an interval of a 
yard or two on the platform on the same level 
with the top of the steps. This is the site of 
the Greecostasis, which is almost covered by the 
modern sloping pathway. On the western side, 
the platform is about 20 ft. above the pavement 


passage passes 
near the west end; the wall of the 
faced with opus incertum of the time of Sylia. 
This passage led to a doorway now closed, cut 
in the tufa wall under the Airariam. There isa 


they assembled in any large number, they ad- 
journed to the Senate-house, or curia, behind it, 
in the great building. In the same manner the 
temple of Saturn was often called the ASrarium 
or Treasury, because doorway at the back of 
it in the wall of the great building, the 
head of which is still visible, led to 
the steep flight of steps for the treasury 
clerks to go up to their office on the third 

of the building. To the left, or west of 
temple of Saturn, there is also a 
interval below the level of the platform of 
temple; and on the opposite side a series 
square shops of brick, called the Schola Xanthi 
the place where the scribes sat to write for the 
people (named from the person who built them, 
which was preserved upon an inscription at the 
time they were found) ; these brick walls were 


relet 


this, on the platform, is the elegant light colon- 
nade of the Dii Consentes, or household gods 
Rome, whose statues were between the 
columns. These colamns were found in frag- 
ments, and were cleverly put together by Canina 
about 1830, on the old bases; but they had 
evidently extended farther to the west, under the 
modern bank of earth on which the road passes 
from the Forum to the Piazza del Campidoglio, 
on the higher level. In front of this light colon. 
nade is the temple of the seven Ionic columns, 
which I call the temple of Vespasian, others that 
of Saturn; both were rebuilt in the third century, 
but the old names were retained. There is no 
place for the money under that temple, and it is 
outside of the wall of the old Oapitoline fortress. 
The temples of Concord and Saturn were within 
that line, and were called in the Capitol in the 
time of the Republic, before the wall was de- 
stroyed. It was standing in the time of Varro, 
with the gate of Saturn in it; this was a double 
gate where two roads met, as was frequently the 
case with the gates of Rome, and the foundation 
of the wall between the two gates 
visible, with pavements of the 
Republic on one side, and of the Empire 
other. One was the Via Nova, 
the time of Sylla, of which the pavement 
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The Temple of Concord is at the north-east | Emperor 


originally cased with marble or bronze. Over} i 


Phocas, 
really taken from the temple of 
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devoted to a minute of the arrange. | vigour at the fountain-head of affairs, the state B was « sealed book, and therefore 
ment and construction of the Colosseum. of art at which we are railing would not exist. ia not to be supposed extracts would be 
Phe third and concluding lectare of the coarse, | Bat just ss in politics the interests of party rendered in the vernacular. The same @rgu- 
delivered on Thuredsy, was on “Tombs in and | override national interests, 80 in the professions ments which were levelled against the Latin 
near Rome, and Catacombs.” Of this lecture of painting and soulpture the interests of cliques Bible may now be turned against maral insorip- 
we will give the substance next week. override the interests of art. The inevitable | tion in tongue. 
The —— the article objects to eymbon, 
insoriptions are preferable. So 
provided they are rendered intelligivle. 
are invariably ornamental, and continue 
symbolical utility is lost; bat this 
with an insoription. Its power of 
the finer feeling 
does not rest with the inscription, 
capability of the individaal to 
Byron says,— 
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LETTERED IGNORANCE. Unfortunately, lettered orn 


Tuxes is nothing in the present day which diminish either vanity or om 3 bat, 
wens imperils the oe of England than contrary, seems to yoorease 
ettered ignorance. lettered ignorance is 

signified the in condition of a large sec- spectacle of men nothing 
tion of the British public which has passed through mend them but. either their position 
either private ‘school, pablic school, ur college, assuming to lead 

—a process which, for an: thing but automatic mislead those whose lettered ignorance & Words ate things ;—snd a small drop of ink 
ends, is utterly useless. lettered ignorant level with their own, and who not only like dew, upon a thought, produces ing 
is a class which will go on the whole but also misapply and waste the national re- That w makes thousands, ps millions, think. 
course of its clock-work d repeating ist men who really understand These words convey the very intent and par- 
and shuffling the notions to which it has been the subject shall utterly fail to get a $ of mural inscriptions. A wrong application 
set without baving the slightest power of think. Position, in the eyes of , é d 
ing for itself, of iscovering, of originating, or, is everything. Lettered ignorance worships it mystification, but not enlightenment 
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in short, of in any way the common and takes it to be the real thing, to be true The walls of a cathedral incised with Greek or 
weal. Its place in nature wou rather seem greatness,—the outward and visible sign of im- | Latin inscriptions, although very agreeable to 
to be that of em and impeding, by greatness, the cubmar ibe tlongbtfal fall well |the savant, would be incomprehensitie, © {0 
the overwhelming force its numbers, know that by far the larger number of men ty of people. Words, pregnant with im- 


majori' 
array of | portance, which ought to appeal to our noblest 
i would be unheeded, not being under- 


ignorant are gregarious in their nature, and no abiding criterion of excellence, and 
follow the bell.wether, with a pereietent bably by far the greater portion of those who only by « fav 
but irritating sameness here, and every- bear these affixes are doomed to utter forgetful- of such a method of decoration 
b= = erage va a - ye roely recognised, and who be pa pis od to yl maine elev sion ot 
i scarcely i who ma. poor ive to men ation o 
reer cf “ail aie neglected, will have their names ally inscribed | thought. Theological, scientific, and philosophical 


indirectly the nation itself, 
: Tae tees atl o sl ohiefe of allthe professions on the muster-roll of fame, How often must | traisms might thus be fixed permanently before 


fee] more or less the incubus of their lettered | ™@" 4 this ~ 4 exclaim in sotto voce, as they | the public, and sat ote smngns Hove? into 
: | see the lettered ignorant i in procession, |no mean auxiliary ucati schemes 
ignorant. But of all the professions, Bone exper |i life bearing their titles, | which have marked the nineteenth century. 

ie Colorado genus more than that of their diplomas,—the everything, in short, but the j In arts, we should do well to imitate as far as 


favoured few. 


ttered 
mmelgtied the ot oe ee aa 
ave no solid foundations, no ex tude, and eanipe 
the disasters caused her lettered ignorance and 
that therefore art is the subject of all others) ; : 7 , : oaall teal y air of heaven blow upon the Hebrew 


that thereh it is specially qualified to discourse. | f men so BAO ; . 
upon which it i Pte day is, to-a greab extent, rating a new state of things ; if they will but scholar and refase to cool the “sweating brow 


lied by this class. Cram ith techn learn what the word the labourer? Does the rose store up its 
supplied by thia cass. Ora ands, a member and not mistake = shadow for the substance; if me for the botanist alone, end deny its 
of this class will enter some one of the man . fragrance to the poor and wretched ; os 
exhibitions for the purpose of reviewing it, where they now almost invariab! shine alike upon the rich and the 
will, in all probability, commence his notice with ignorance. W. Cavs Tuomas. happy and the discontented ? Whilst 
a lament on the y advantages of mural 


complain of the absence of any works of a high what desirable 
order, and will inevitably pass unnoticed the few INSCRIPTIONS AS MURAL would follow from wrapping in a myste- 
specimens of that class which adorn the walls, DECORATIONS. eee the -ascemye 
and will as inevitably praise, with extravagant §12,—Tbe enthosiastic writer of “ Wanderings |". plane, orious precepts © 
and will eta of an iaterior kind, of on order| and Questionings in Arehitsotare wt ite ice , and the grand soientifio results of 
which in his prefatory and remarks he devoved a recent essay chiefly to a consideration A 

How shi lettered ignorance | of the above subject. Although, as he admits, 


had 
do otherwise? It hee no real peroapin of the he has allowed considerable “ rein to his faacy," 
, 4 advanced 
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selection of mural inscriptions, suit 
buildings in which they are placed, 
a worthy concession to the public, and 
same time would stamp architecture with 


. characteristics of the age in which we live. 
bandies the set phrases with which it has been There is cnly one observation part Jeuus Go, BUCKLE. 
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ment of true artists, some quack who parades considerable degree the success or failure of the Canterbury Cathedral. — Mr. William 
some eccentric phase of art, some mannerism, tion, I may be pardoned for attempting Morris,ss hon. secretary to the Society for the 
which, from ite peculiarity, lettered ignorance | to criticise that which in other respects is highly Protection of Ancient Buildings, has addressed 

il be the trne and| commendable and worthy of every considers- to the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury Cathe- 


the beautifal, This class has not the slightest | tion. The writer observes that,— To both the | dral a protest from the committee of his Society 
notion that the study of the ples of art is|eye and imagination, probably, Hebrew and | against the re intention of the Dean and 
of all studies the most di t,—the one of all| Greek sentences have a greater charm Obapter to remove from the choir the ancient 
others which requires the most subtle power of |than English or Latin. They would have & stalls. The Society considers such & couree of 
analysis, the keenest logical acumen ; and that greater air of mystery,—® legitimate ~~ in | action injurious to the history and art of the 
as these qualities are either entirely deficient, or | art, and would form a loftier element in country. The memorial proceeds :— The So- 
are manifested in their lowest degree in the tion from being in the original and more sacred ciety to point out that thie woodwork is 
1 i it is a subject entirely beyond _ for ite intrinsic beauty, and although 
and out of their reach. This raises @ question which has been bat of comparatively late date, iss noble example of 
‘As this large class really knows nothing about recently discussed considerable warmth in the art of its period, and in noway interferes 
art, ite interest is concentrated on the painters | connexion with the subject of restoration. 1 with, but rather adds to, the effect 
and sculptors of ite own kind; its tenacity is | refer to the non-desirability of introducing such of the building. I¢ is stated that these stalls 
devoted to the promotion of a clique, and at the matters and into ® building as shall tend conceal portiona of more ancient work, part of 
same time to do its little best to undermine and | to obliterate which constitates the fittings of Prior Eastry ; but asthe work of 
building an bh record Now, T contend |that eminent architect is left in very frig 
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ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Tae annual general meeting of this Corpora- 
tion was held on Tuesday last, the Hon. Lyon 
Playfair in the chair. The following report of 
the Council having been printed and circulated, 
was taken as read: — 


The Act to make better provision for the maintenance 
of the Hall (39 & 40 Vict., Sess. 1876) came into operation 
on the 23rd Feb. last, and will exercise a very important 
influence on the ty of the undertaking. 

At the general meeting provided for by the Act, held in 
February last, for the purpose of bringing before the Cor- 
poration the estimates for the current year, the council 
considered it desirable to recommend for the year 1877-8 
the maximum rate of 2l. per seat fixed by the Act, and an 
appeal was made to the general meeting for that amount, 

e meeting passed the vote without a division, and the 
whole of the rate due from the seat-holders has now been 
collected, with the exception of about 1207. which is partly 
due on seats held by trustees and proprietors who are et 
present absent from England. : ‘ 

The accounts are not yet materially affected by this 
levy, the larger portion of the amount collected being 
still in the hands of the trustees appointed for its expendi- 
ture under the Act. ; 

Since the 30th of June, 1876, thirty-eight important 
concerts and oratorios have been held in the Hall: eleven 
of the oratorios were ge by the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society, which, for the first time since its forma- 
tion in 1871, has proved itself to be self-supporting. In 
order to secure these performances, a guarantee fund, 
promoted by certain members of your council and others, 
was provided to hold the Choral Society harmless. So 
far, bowever, from a resort to this fund being ee 
a profit was realised, which has been devoted by t 
guarantors towards the formation of a new library. ; 

The most noteworthy musical event during the year in 
connexion with the Hall, and indeed in this country, has 
been the Wagner Festival, which took place in May last. 
Eight concerts, at which music composed exclusively by 
Herr Wagner was performed, and conducted by the dis- 
tinguished composer himself, were given, The result has 
been considered brilliantly successful from a musical point 
of view, and was satisfactory to all the parties concerned 
in it. 

Efforts have been made to utilise different parts of the 
building since the last annual meeting. 

Two bazaars for charitable purposes, and an exhibition 
of elementary needlework, have been held in the east lec- 
ture theatre and the crush-rooms, The competitive models 
for the Byron national testimonial have been exhibited in 
the west crush-rooms, and a grand bazaar has been held 
in the arena of the Hall. 

The Cambridge higher local examination for women, at 
which 235 candidates entered for examination, was hel 
in the lecture theatres of the Hall at the same time that a 
bazaar was being carried on in the arena, and served to 
show that independent use of different parts of the build- 
ing may be made at the same time without inconvenience, 

It is to the extended use of the Hall and the apartments 
and spacious galleries attached, that your council direct 
their continuous attention, and with regard to which they 
invite the earnest co-operation of members of the co’ 
ration. The various directions in which the building 
migtt be made available to the great advantage of the 
public and the corporation have been pointed out in pre- 
vious reports, and should be borne in mind by those who 
are interested in the welfare of the institution. 

One of the most satisfactory subjects on which the 
council have to report is the establishment of the fact 
that the Hall can be. used, with singular advantage, for 
the purpose of large meetings for lectures and addresses, 
An experimental sounding-board, on the principle of the 
one now in use at St. Paul's Cathedral, was made at the 
suggestion of a member of your council, and with the 
valuable assistance of Mr. Penrose, surveyor to the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s, who generously gave time and 
attention to the work. Ata gathering, held in aid of the 
Home for Little Boys at Farningham, in Kent, speeches 
of considerable length were made. The result proved that 
epeakers can use their voices in the Hal] without fatigue, 
and that an audience of from 7,000 to 8,000 persons can be 
satisfactorily addressed. 

The council are ready to afford facilities to any com- 
petent lecturers on science, literature, or who may 
desire to avail themselves of the capabilities of the Hall, 

_ A Kindergarten class, on the model of those in vogue 
in Germany, bas been established in one of the crush-rooms 
on the balcony floor. 

Negotiations are in progress for the use, as an art 
studio and class-room, of rooms on the baleony floor, and 
it is confidently hoped that the time has come for the per- 
manent general utilisation of all available space in the 
— for the legitimate purposes for which the Hall 
was built. 

In conjanction with the Royal Horticultural Society, 
Saturday organ recitals, under the direction of Dr. 
Stainer, were given, but have been temporarily discon- 
tinued, in consequence of the Hall being engage¢ for 
concerts on Saturdays. It is intended to give recitals on 


Mondays. 

_A series of Sunday organ performances, by Mr. H. H. 
Statham, who generou: ered his services, has been 
commenced, and will be continued through Jaly. 

Hereafter agreeable performances may doubtless be 
looked for in connexion with the National Trai School 
for Music, which is intimately connected with this corpo- 


ration. 

One great need for the collection and dispersion of such 
large audiences as the Albert Hall will contain, is the 
— of some Fre means of communication 

tween the Hall and tae present underground railwa 
The council are glad, therefore, to scheme for 
conecting the two by a branch line 
shape, and will be facilitated by her Maj 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1851. 
can properly give, after careful i 
they will consider it their duty to afford. 

[The balance-sheet, made up and audited to the 30th 
of June, showed that s certain amount of outstanding 
liabilities had been paid off during the year. } 

Public complaints are sometimes made that there are as 


If the Hail hed been built at the expense of the tax-payers 
the public might have reason to in, but it 
oo must be 


remembered t Hall was built by » body of 
su co-operation with Commis. 
sioners of 1881), who pantisigaton othe af. his 
Highness the late P Consort, that South 


should be the site of a group of buildings devoted to the 

of science art, The majority of those who 

Sobiee proprietors, it may be safely asserted, scarcely 

looked for personal return, their sole object was to 

erect, as ve done, a noble building fitted for State 
Para: isa ‘or the he —s 

r purposes connected wi 

me woe while at rayon mye he 

safely oi that ithe proprietors have received @ full and 

te return for the money in 

au. ae will not relax their efforts to increase the 


pgrstanities & enjoyment and to make the usefulness 
. Importance of the Hall more and more and they 
oe acy a the cordial co-operation of the pro- 
prietors and the public. 


On the motion of the Chairman, who briefly 
addressed the meeting, the Report was received. 

Mr. Edgar Bowring, C.B., moved, and it was 
ultimately resolved,— 

“ That, by virtue of the ened given to the Corporation 
by clause 20 of the Constitation to alter the day of the 
ordinary annual general meeting, that meeting shall 
henceforward be held on the same day as the annual 
meeting for the assessment of the -rate provided 
for by Clause 4 of the Royal Albert Hall Act, 1876, 
viz., ‘at some time in{the month of February,’—the 
first of such altered ordinary annual meetings being 
held in February, 1878.” 

On the motion of Mr. Godwin, seconded by 
Mr. Warren De la Rue, H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales was unanimously re-elected President. 
Sir H. A. Haunt, C.B., and Mr. Reed, C.B., were 
elected to fill vacancies in the Oouncil; and a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, moved by Dr. 
Mouat, closed the proceedings. 








COMPLETION OF A NEW DOCK AT 
FLEETWOOD. 


Tue port of Fleetwood, in Lancashire, is about 
to be placed in a much more favourable position 
for both foreign and coast wise shipping than it has 
hitherto enjoyed. Although vessels of the largest 
buarthen can enter the harbour,—the channel at 
Fleetwood being deeper than that of the Mersey 
at Liverpool,—the shipping trade between 
foreign ports and Fleetwood has, up to the pre- 


4 | sent time, been of a limited character, owing to 


the want of dock accommodation. This has, at 
length, been supplied by the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company, who, in conjanc- 
tion with the London and North-Western Com- 
pany, are the lessees of the railway between 
Preston and Fleetwood. Daring the last four 
years the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company 
have been engaged in constructing a new dock 
and warehouses at Fleetwood, and the works 
have jast been finished, water having been ad- 
mitted into the dock within the last few days, 
and it is expected that it will be opened for 
general shipping purposes about the close of the 
present month. The dock is 1,000 ft. in length, 
and 400 ft. in width, and contains a water area 
10 acres in extent. The dock is 34 ft. 9 inches 
in depth, and the walls are 
being 14 ft. in thickness at 
dimioishing to 5 ft., which 
coping. At the south there is an outh 
communicating with a timber- 
extent. The wharfage in connexion with the 
dock is very extensive, being 2,600 ft. in length, 
and on the west side of the dock large ware- 
houses in three blocks have been erected, each 
block being 320 ft. long and 60 ft. wide. Double 
lines of railway encircle the dock, which are like- 
wise extended to the back of the warehouses, 
and connected with the main line from Fieet- 
wood to Preston ard the principal towns in Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire. The entire length of 
these several lines of railway, with their sidings, 
around the dock, is upwards of eight miles. 
There is also a lock 250 ft. in length and 60 ft. in 
width, connecting the dock with the estuary 
the river Wyre. The ordinary water-level of the 
spring tides will give a depth of 24 ft. on the 
lock-sills; but, as the tides i 
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THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 
At a meeting of this Institute, in the theatre 
te Scstitation last week, an address 
Dr. Richardson, on “The 


bera of that 
members of this Institute, In the course of it, 
Dr. Richardson urged the necessity for a health 
department of the State exclusively devoted to 
the health of the people, and er t he 
pressed was the necessity of having a diyest of 
all practical sanitary laws, so — that any 
person of intelligence could erstand them. 
Then, in the future of sanitary science, the 
politician must come forward more resolately 
than he had yet done, in order to secure for those 
he three requisites,—pure water, pure 

, pure air. It was utterly hopeless to trust 
to companies in a matter of such vital moment 
as the sapply of water. It was equally hopeless 
to trust to the undirected action of local antho- 
rities. If we trasted to such agencies for the 
collection and delivery of letters by post, did 
any one suppose that the results of our present 
postage system would be attained? Yet, im. 
portant as intercommunication by letter is, it 
was less important than the supply in due 
quantity and pure quality of that vital fluid 
which makes up three parts out of four of every 
human ism, and which was wanted as 
much by the millions who never receive a letter 
as by the millions who do. In this political 

of “sanitation,” the Government must do 
one of two things. — must either — . 
proceas or processes for pure water supply, an 
insist on every local authority carrying out the 
proper method; or it must,—and this would be 
far better,—take the whole matter into its own 
hands, so that under its supreme direction every 
living creature should, without fail, receive the 
first necessity of healthy life in the condition 
fitted for the necessities of all who live. As to 
pure air, there was no practical legislation of 
any kind. The air of our large towns was 
charged with smoke and impurity. The air of 
our great factories was charged with dusts which 
destroy life with the precision of a deadly aim. 
Dr. Pardon, one of the ary surgeons under 
the Factory Acts, reports that in flax-working 
factories under his care the carders, who are all 
females, if they get a carding-machine at sixteen 
years, generally die at thirty yeara. Could any 
fact be more terrible than a fact, that a girl 
of sixteen should have to live by an occupation 
that will bring her existence to an end in fourteen 
years, and to that end with all the prolonged 
wasting, sleeplessness, suffering, incident to the 
disease consumption of the lungs? If it were 
the fate of these doomed workers that at the 
close of fourteen years’ work the majority of 
them were taken forth and shot dead in an 
instant, their fate were infinitely better than it 
is. The heart of the nation would thus be 
aroused, and the law in all its majesty would be 
put in operation to arrest the progress of the 
crime and to punish the offenders. Yet, year 
after year as terrible an offence goes on, and 
because the result of it is hidden in the sick- 
room there is no arrest of its progress, no punish- 
ment for its commission. 








THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


and discussed at the meetings and at 
the students’ and for other papers 
selected for without 


Mr. W. ©. Unwin, for on “The Fracture 
of Railway Tires” and “The Resistance of 


Soutter ; “The 
Cement,” by Mr. I. J. Mann; “The Emission of 
Heat by Hot-water ” by Mr. W. Anderson ; 
“The River ’ by Mr. J. B. Redman; 
“The Transmission of Power, Mr, H. 
Robinson; “ The Repairs and of Loco- 
motives,” by Mr. A. McDonnell; and on “ The 
Japan Lights,” by Mr. R. H. 3 while 

















Smith, 
Read, Nicholas Watts, William James Chalk, 
and Jobn Charles Mackay, 








WROUGHT-IRON GIRDER WORK. 


We recently mentioned an in paper 
on wrought-iron work which was read 
by Mr. O. Graham Smith, president of the Liver. 


the discussion which followed, 

Mr. Hadileston wished to know on what 
authority the author spoke so favourably of 
American bridges; for, from the ipti 
that reached us of their failure, he infer 
that a greater strain was put upon them than 
was usually allowed in this country. 

Mr. Vernon Petherick t one point of 
great importance in the 
see sagen ay as not py cen ye gen in Mr. 

raham Smith’s paper: 80 arran 
the riveting that the whole a ienten = 
could be done by machine.riveting, thus en. 
ago not only better work, but a great saving 
n cost. 

Mr. Clanchy said that as regarded the com. 
parative advantages of pin and riveted joints, 
he was decidedly in favour of the former in 
new countries and remote situations, where the 
procoring and transport of oumbersome ma. 
chinery was a matter of serious consideration 
and expense. ae 

Mr. Wilkinson Squire quite agreed with what 
the author had said geen yn sae gg 
i to look after the construction of iron- 
work. He had had some experience in ironwork, 
and was fully of opinion that the imperfections 
in workmanship could alone be detected and 
remedied by a working inspector being always 
on the ground. 

Mr. Maginnis was of opinion that the question 
of piece-work mentioned in the paper was 
deserving of special attention in all riveted iron- 
work, He ber ge it should, if possible, be 


coal which she was carrying, and she was also 
found to be making water to a serious extent. 
On entering the hold to make an examination 
he saw daylight through one of the rivet holes 
in the side of the vessel under the stri plate; 
the rivet was there, but daylight was t 
Few of the other rivets were found to be pro. 
om, Ai the head, and in several cases the 
heads were upwards of a qaarter of an inch from 
satiny Soll ix piee-tots bod tiie tas teres 
entirely built by piece-wor @ report 
of the survey it cost upwards of 3,0001. to put 
her in a seaworthy state. Another instance of 
the serious and false economy of the system had 
recently been found in two of the largest steamers 
trading to this port, roy Sag se after a few 
voyages to be put into 

tensive repairs to them at a cost of some 
thousands of pounds. One firm of shipbuilders 
who rank very high for the strength of their 
vessels, knowing the defective work done by 
piece. work, entirely ignore it in riveting the 
shells of ships. These facts he thought sufficient 


F 


ego ieaweiad might be eure poate 
e . 

Ta hie opinion the great seach vali. 
good work was supervision. Manufacturers pay 
their men for sound work, and are anxious 
supply their castomers with the same for 

own sake, as they have a great deal to lose and 





and have ex. | one 
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—— 
to sending out bad work. 
jo the , le by the last ATTEMPTED SALE OF KENSINGTON 
the bed quality of riveting in the HOUSE. 
bull of a steamer, which was found to be in a| Mr. Atzert Grant's House, described in 
very leaky condition after a few voyages, and | our some time ago, was put up for sale 


& 


Mart, on Friday, the 6th inst., by 
Mr. R, C. Driver, and was ultimately bought in 
at 165,0001. The auctioneer said nearly 200,000!. 
had been expended on the building, and the land 
had cost 100,0001. more, about seven acres, free. 
hold. He said he had sold some neighbouring 
land, near Mr. Millais’s house, at 100,0001. an 
acre, and the Commissioners for the Exhibition 
let one piece of land with 70 ft. 
Mr. Samuel for 7001, a year, while 
half an acre opposite was let at a rent which, 
capitalised, would give the price of 100,000/. an 
acre. That would give some idea of the value of 
land in South Kensington. 
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THE CRYSTAL PALACE AND 
THE TECHNICAL COLLEGE SCHEME. 


A circuLar has just been issued by the chair- 
| man of the Crystal Palace Company in reference 
to the proposal of the City Companies to establish 
@ technical college within the Palace grounds. 
In this circular he states that if such an insti- 


as is contemplated by the City Companies is to 
be of any ical use, there must not only be 
@ central college for instruction, but extensive 
museams and workshops. To provide a site 
large enough for these purposes within the City 
bounds, either as had been suggested on the 
Thames Embankment or elsewhere, would be 
acarcely possible, or, if possible, would require 
an Act of Parliament, and be enormously expen- 
sive. In any case, it would be years before such 
@ site could be found and purchased, and the 
buildings erected upon it. He then 

adds that the Crystal Palace Company have 
already begun this work, and with considerable 
success. They have a school of practical engi- 
neering, in which youths are prepared for the 
workshops and offices of our great firms. There 
ice. | is algo an excellent school of art and science, 
and it is a centre for the Oxford and Cambridge 


than in England, he was under the impression local examinations. There is, too, an extensive 
that they a greater, 10,000 per square inch technological museum, under the superintendence 
in tension and 8,000 (varying slightly with of, and chiefly collected by, Dr. David Simpson 
design) per square inch in compression being, Price. The collection is housed in the galleries 
so far as he was aware,'the usual strains calon- | Of the Palace, and the company has a very large 
lated to be put upon wronght iron in the United | *pace in the adjoining galleries, which they 
States. With reference to Mr. Petherick’s | Could offer to the City Companies for their pro- 
remarks, his only reason for not touching on posed collections, while, in the basement, they 
machine-riveting, and speaki more fally on could provide space for the collections of machi- 
the question of punched and drilled work, was | 2€TY and heavy articles, and for workshops. 
that time would not permit of his doing so. He, | With these facilities, each guild might secure its 
nevertheless, fully appreciated the valae of | OW separate portion of space, and they would, 
machine-riveting as not only giving more econo- at the same time, be all under the same roof, 
mical, but very much better, work than hand. | 40d side by side. 
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puzzling, bat the explanation was arrived at that 
the temperatare was low when the loading 


being expoeed to the san’s rays 
than the underside, which was by itself, 


Mr. Graham Smith, in reply, said he thought 
the few failures of bridges which took place in 
America should by no means be taken as ground 
on which to condemn the whole system of bridge- 
building in that country. It reap Bora. 
that, when the break-downs came to be inquired 








ST. JOHN’S CHURCHYARD, 
WATERLOO-.ROAD. 
ITS SANITARY CONDITION, 


put in an angle-iron beam, in ordinary work, in| A NovEL objection, on sanitary grounds, was 
at the meeting of the Lambeth Vestry 


i 


ployed to do this was that of two men cond last week, to the conversion of St. John’s Church. 
the riveting, one nipper working the machine, , Waterloo.road, into a garden. A petition 


aH 
4 


from the vicar, churchwardens, and 
, soliciting the assistance of the 
in providing the amount necessary for 
of improvements in converting 
i barial.ground into a public garden 
the quiet recreation of the inhabitants of 
district. Mr, Dancan said he had relations 
in the ground, and decidedly objected 
grave-stones being interfered with. On 
grounds he was opposed to such a 
being converted into a garden. Mr. 
White, on the other hand, thought that 

neglected churchyard was more disrespectfu! 
to the relatives of persons buried there than 
it regs’ gare to know that the place had 
been into a decent He had often 


rivets and drifting, and one heating 
rivets. The whole of their wages would amount 
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churchyard on|ssnitary grounds. The planting 
lace surely was not objectionable 
from a sanitary point of view ; and he instanced 


the improvements of this character which had 
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THE BUILDER. | 








been effected in St. Pancras and other parishes 
in the metropolis. The vestry asa body was 


in favour of complying with the request, and it] 


was agreed to refer the petition to the " 
Parposes Committee to take into consideration 
the best method of carrying out the wishes of the 
vicar and pariahioners. 

—_.. 


A HIGH-LEVEL BRIDGE IMPROVEMENT 


IN LIVERPOOL. 

Tae corporation of Liverpool have just re. 
solved upon a very important street improve. 
ment. At their meeting last week the improve. 
ment committee recommended that the council 
should approve the continuation of William 
Brown.street upon the high level to the janotion 
of Manchester-street and Dale.street, and the 
widening of Dale-street on the south side be. 
tween Manchester-street and Crosshall-street. 
William Brown-street is situated between St. 
George’s Hall and the Free Library and new 
Art Gallery, and leads on, by way of Dale-street, 
direct to the town-hall, the Peo wg ae the 
river, the passenger cross c which is 
enormous. Mr, Alderman Hubback, in moving 
the adoption of the recommendation, said that 
no more important improvement could be brought 
before the council than the erection of this high. 
level bridge, which would be not only an orna- 
ment to the town, but a great benefit to the 
masses who had to come from the eastern part 
of the town to its business parts and the river. 
Mr. Picton, in supporting the recommendation, 
said that the proposed high-level bridge would 
supply a want which had long been felt in Liver- 
pool,—facility of communication, or means to 
pass from one part of the town toanother. It 
would give access from the eastward part of the 
town, and would equal anything of the kind in 
any town in the kingdom, and would be to Liver- 
pool what the Holborn Viaduct was to London. 
Mr. Whitby (formerly ea observed that 
while not opposing the pro , i¢ must be evi- 
dent to all that the carrying out of the high-level 
bridge would be attended with an enormous ex- 
pense, as there would be immense claims for 
compensation. The question was, whether it 
was not more of an ornamental character, though 
he admitted it would be usefal to a great extent 
in bringing people from the east end of the town. 
The recommendation was adopted, and the 
engineer and surveyor was directed to prepare 
plans and estimates. 








IRON PAVING. 


By permission of the Commissioners of Sewers 
of the city of London, a portion of the new wood 
paving in Beech-street has been charged with 
iron (3 ewt. to the square yard), by way of ex- 
periment, to increase the durability of wood and 
preserve and protect it from heavy racking 
traffic, and to test the practicability of securing 
small blocks of iron without framework, and so 
as to deaden the noise and counteract the other 
disadvantages of metal as hitherto applied. 

The ordinary wood-paving blocks are bevelled 
by machinery on the upper and lower edges, and 
between each row is Isid a row of cast-iron 
blocks of double-wedged section, thicker at the 
upper and lower surfaces than in the centre, so 
as to fit mechanically between the bevelled wood 
blocks which, on section, are thicker in the 
centre than at the upper and lower surfaces. 
The iron blocks weigh 161b. each, are rounded 
and serrated on surface for foothold, and per- 
forated for grouting material, and are bedded in 
sand on the ordinary concrete bed. 

The designer and patentee (Mr. Dennison, 
architect) maintains that the cost, though heavy 
at firet, will not, in the long run, exceed cither 
granite, wood, or asphalte. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Sizr,—You are always ready to give due pub. 
licity to a public grievance; may I ask you to 
note one of mine and others? It ie thie,—that 
in the British Museum “antiquity” galleries 
there are bat a very few seats, and they are 
immovable, so that there is no possibility of 
getting from them just the point of sight you 
need when drawing from or studying an antique 
object. May I therefore suggest through you 
that a few light cane chairs should be pl in 
these galleries, so that,—being movable,—th 
could be go placed as to catch the point of sight 
needed? It would be great boon to students. 

A Srupant oF Antiqurry, 

















RAMSGATS IMPROVEMENTS. 


the Coote Batata’ ot Tamagat, wick icles 
a w 

the cliffs lying between the ville Hotel and 
the sea. t now, the only direct access from 


each shop are dwelling-rooms sufficient for the 
accommodation of a small family ; and the 

pearance of the row thus built is ly 
picturesque. The former proprietors had already 
commenced a sea-wall, which has now been com. 


been to give Ramagate a new and sheltered pro- 
pes tt gravelled and covered with 

ted from the waves by an effectual 
barrier, and well provided with places of shelter 
by the hall and by the shops, some of which have 
been taken by a restaurateur. The engineering 
difficulties which have been overcome have been 
considerable, the soft chalk requiring to be sup- 


ported with great care. 








SCHOOLS FOR ST. GEORGE THE MARTYR, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Tue corner-stone of the new boys’ school, 


residences, &c., for this parish, was laid on the 


5th inst. The site is immediately to the south 


of the church in Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 


The building is in place of erected in 1859, 
in Theobald’s-road, and taken down recently by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, in the forma- 
tion of the new main communication from 
Oxford-street (vid Hart-street, Bloomsbury) to 
Old.street, St. Luke’s. Com ion having 
been obtained for the removal, the opportunity 
a oo to pobre another pr re 
scheme orming a complete group of paris 

buildings,—long in contemplation, but only 
partially carried out. The parish church, the 
schools for at — one) in 1864, 
and the new schools for boys, ing @ general 
resemblance to them, will be close together. To 
these, and the different residences adjoining, it 
is proposed to add hereafter public vestry build- 
ings on the south-west of the church, There 
will be desks for 200 children in the schoolroom, 
which will also be the public hall of the parish, 
60 ft. by 34 ft. on the floor, 31 ft. high in the 
middle, and 21 ft. at the eaves, covered with a 
boarded and panelled hammer-beam roof. A 
large storeroom, 47 ft. by 34ft., in the basement, 
will receive the platforms as well as the seate 
for some 350 persons, from the schoolroom above 
it. Caretaker’s, master’s, and assistant master’s 


residences will be placed in the tall front build. | setting 


ing next Queen-equare. Mr. Jobn Wella is the 
builder executing the works, under Mesers, J & 
8. F. Clarkson, architects, of Great Ormond. 
street ; the contract price being 4,7001, 








The Royal Dramatic College. — The 
Theatre, a newly-established and well.conducted 
jay critical bay oa says,—‘‘ The determina. 

to carry on Royal Dramatic College 
had scarcely been come to when the members 
of the Council began to quarrel among them. 
selves. Mr. Webster, Mr. Chatterton, Mr. Anson, 
Mr. Churchill, and Mr. Lye recently met, and 
resolved to take 5001. from the Cooke bequest, 
and give it to the institution at Maybary. 
Colonel Cochrane, Mr. Vernon, Mr, Swanborough, 
Mr. Ledger, Mr. Burgess, and Mr. Waddell there- 
upon resigoed their seats as members of the 
council.” This is an odd state of things, the 
majority resigning to the minority, Oan nothing 
be done to save this ill.etarred inatitation ? 


ey | Would not Chancery interfere if properly ap- 


pealed to? 





* Vol, xxvii p 902, 





Juuy 14, 1877. 


THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S. 


Si,—If Emmett’ re aie 4 
“Woof Bt’ Paul's be eay arlterion Sir Christopher 


Wren’s intentions,—as I think it will be gene. 
admitted that it is,—then we may see in 
its 


he sit tn eiod great 
motives,—the spirit in w 

cathedral one dedapeal. Tt was to rival St. 
Syn sae eateenatar wi ebesitinc tie oe 
Peter’s, or was 
rep, and therefore what- 
of decoration must 


MASTERS AND MEN. 


Gravesend.—The carpenters and joiners in the 
employ of Mr, Blake, bailder and contractor, 
having memorialised their employer for an ad- 
vance of wages and a reduction ia the hours of 
labour, Mr. Blake, after interviewing a deputa- 
tion on bebalf of the men, acceded to their 
demands, the result being that after the second 
Satarday in July the rate of wages will be 74d. 
pony cho 4 aaah coca with half holi- 

y on Saturday. 

Manchester,—At a meeting of master builders 
held at the Palatine Hotel on the 10th inst., it 
was reported that the number of men at work 
was steadily and satisfactorily increasing, and 
that not more than 83d. per hour was being 
paid. In reply toa letter from one of the largest 
lodges of operatives, as the masters to receive 
another deputation, the meeting resolved that it 
was undesirable to do so, “ inasmuch as it might 
lead toa belief that the employers were coun- 
tenancing ee erat the dispute. 
The shops are open at . per hoar, the 
employers see nothing to induce them to depart 
from the position they have taken up.” 

Cardif.—After a protracted strike of twelve 
weeks’ duration, the Cardiff Master Builders’ 
Association have conceded to the operative 
stonemasons the balfpenny per hour demanded 
Wok acs Non basal Sal ere 

or’ now y resum . 
out the district. ‘ 

Rugby.—In accordance with a notice given 
some time since, the stonemasons of this place 
came out on strike on the 25th ult. They were 
744. per hour, and they now demand 84., 
which the masters refuse. The bricklayers, w 
came out about two months for an extra 
penny per hour, are still on @. 


Sa 


EMBEZZLEMENT BY THE LATE 
FOREMAN AT THE NEWBURY MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS. 
at he mecnehies gg Barop yarn 

harles inson, was Oharged with 
embezzling several amounts, the moneys of his 
employer, Mr. Crook, of contractor 
Buildings 


for the ereetion of the new Mun 
me Gough prosecuted, and Mr. B 
patealed. . is 


Prisoner had more than once obtained from 
Mr. Crook money for the 


of the same lot of lime, and also for the amount 


of other accounts, which he 
had paid. He also falsified = 


. Crook with of 
a a ae Pig a9 nga hy 2 asad 
there at the time for which the 
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The found the prisoner hich | and of interest Mr. is 120 ft. high, and is built of Codsall 
ba made long talon mabog tna loge Holliday, who exhibited a of the an ah apinte tho fear 
tions upon the credit . Crook, j|and what had been done by angles of the tower, It has also angle buttresses, 
Baron H told him that instead of which are sank and wrought. Room is provided 


WHAT COMES WITHIN THE TERM A 
PRIVATE RESIDENCE ? 
GERMAN VU, CHAPMAN, 


In this case, tried in the Chancery Division, 
before Vice-Chancellor Bir J 


- Bacon, the - 
tiffs were owners of the Bradbourne ehate, 
near Sevenoaks, and had sold portions of it for 
peepee a age One of such was 
bought by defendant in 1872, who then 
entered into a covenant that any erected 


on the land should be used as a private residence 
only. The defendant now intended to sell his 
land to the trustees of an institution for the 
education of missionaries, who intended to build 


ee Id that a home for 
miesionaries’ was 8 private residence, 
and the chs ny of res aed oer there 
would make no difference, The action mast be 
diemissed. 








ARCH HOLOGICAL SOOIETIES, 


Wiltshire.—The annual meeting of the Wilt- 
shire Archeological and Nataral Society 
has been fixed for August 22nd, 23rd, and 24th, 
at Warminster. 


Somersetshire.—A of the local mem- 
bers of the Somersetshire Arch 1 and 
Natural History Society was recently held at 
Bridgwater, under the presidency of Bishop 
Clifford, the president for the year. The meet. 
ing in Bridgewater was fixed to take place on 
Taesday, August 7th, and two following days. 
The annual will be opened by an address 
from the president, after which points of local 
interest in the town will be visited and discussed. 
In the afternoon it is proposed to visit Sydenham 
House and Chedzoy Church; and at an evening 
meeting papers will be read on several local sub- 
scitoe, $0 Ainsiaey,, saihoolia We Gar tt 
an exc n . ge by way of 
Borough Bridge, * tiiddlezoy, end Weston. 
zoyland. On the third day an excursion will be 
made by way of Cannington Park and Holford to 
Danesborough, returni through § 
ae the meeting a 
formed. 


Kent.—The members of this society will have 
their annual g in Thanet this year, on 
the 1st and 2od of The opening meet. 
ing bong Avro not rd . and the dinner 
at the Foreste Margate. A temporary 
pn will be formed in a large room 

wley-square, Margate, kind] at 

— the society pad dideshors of 

aterwor om ; inci, ts 
of interest in the eupareiod will Be gage 
church and the Abbey at Minster, containing 
specimens of Saxon and Norman work. Papers 
on these will be read by the Rey. Canon Jenkins. 
Nearer Margate are Salmstone Grange 
Dandelion. On the second day the Roman 
remains of Reculver will be visited. The hon. 
secretary, the Rev. Canon Robertson, has paid 
several visite to Thanet to perfect arrangements. 

Birmingham and Midland Institute.—On the 
S0th ult. the members of the Aro 1 
Section of this Institute made their first 
excursion this season to 
and Coleshill. The 


museum will be 


4 


parish of Yardley, 
pleasant drive of over an honr and a half ht 
the party to § The way then lay 
along the banks of the to the church at 
Little Packington, which is a mean structare, 
though mpwen bhaerorplebe dS brrenbri opm 
The only interesting point oe pee church is a 


tablet to the memory of one of Pyro car ype 
The — — not itted by the of 
pass crogin 
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works are nearly completed. 

He is also about to assist the vicar, Mr. Butler, 
in the enlargement of the old church, which was 
restored by Mr. Street many years ago. Mr. 
Batterfield is the architect for the proposed 

ment. 

At the school buildings there is an old Norman 
doorway, the only remains of the ancient school 
buildings, built into the wall as an entrance to 
the boys’ large class-room, 








CHUROH.BUILDING NEWS. 


Leytonstone.—On the 27th ult. the foundation- 
stone of the new Church of the Holy 


Harrow. tonstone, was laid Miss 
Brady, see Rog Sir Antonio Bred, The 


A ohureh is to be entirely free and open, is to hold 


700 people, and will cost at least 6,0001. Mr. 
J.T. Bressey, of Wanstead, is the architect; and 
Mr. J. Brown, of London, the builder. It is to 
be a spacious red brick building suited to the 
uiremente of the neighbourhood. 
hefield.—With reference to the proposed en- 
largewent of Sheffield parish charch, the S. 
Lave eyed understands that Mr. Mark Fi 
customary generosity, has 
the entire cost of the new porch, which 
i in the plans for 
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Mozwley.—On the 27th ult, the small township 
of Moxley was astir with the proceedings con- 
nected with the “inauguration” of the parish 





amonnts to about 1,500. 
Nelson.in-Mareden.—On the 16th ult. the 
eo tae panies by iter Wen, Poses 
in Mareden, near Burnley, . Wm, Farrer 
Ecroyd,J.P. The church is to sccommodate about 
,and will be achapel of ease to St. Panl’s. Mr. 
W. F. Eoroyd has given the land, and he and his 
brother, Mr. Ed. Ecroyd, have promised 4,000/. 
towards the cost, which will probably be about 
8,0001. The designs have been prepared by, and 
the church will be erected under the superinten- 
dence of, Mesars. Waddington & Sons, architects, 


Barnley. 
Faghy —The Bishop of Exeter has laid the 
in connexion with the rebuild- 


ing of the parish charch of St. Andrew, Rugby. 
The old church had long been felt — 
requirements of a growing town li ugby. 
the old church Goo baives and four bays in the 
th aisle remain standing; and it is intended 
to build a new nave with a high-pitched roof, to 
rebuild the north aisle, and, ina measure, the old 
nave, which will be finished as a memorial of the 
late rector, the Rev. John Moultrie. The new 
buildings will occupy a much larger area than 
the old, as accommodation will be provided for 
between 800 and 1,000 persons, Entrance will 
be afforded by two porches on the north and 
south sides of the western front. The east end 
will not be finished in a permanent manner, as 
about 2,000/. are wanted to complete the chancel, 
and 3,0001. for a new tower-spire at the north- 
east angle, and which, for want of funds, will 
only be carried up about 30 ft, The new por- 
tions will he of Bath stone, and in harmony with 
the old. Mr. Butterfield, of London, is the archi- 
tect, and Messrs. Parnell & Son are the con- 


Maida Vale.—It having been determived to 
enlarge St. Mark’s Church, Maida Vale, the 
memorial stone of the additional structure was 
laid on the 23rd nlt., by Prince Leopold. Mr. 
Ferrey, the architect, presented the Prince 
with a silver trowel, and his Royal Highness 
proceeded to lay the stone with the usual cere- 
mony. 


Seere 








DISSENTING CHUROH BUILDING NEWS. 

Rievaulz,—A new Wesleyan chapel has been 
opened at Rievaulx. The structure, erected on 
land granted by the Earl of Feversham, isin the 
Early English style. The internal fittings have 
been done by Mr. Lawn, the village joiner. The 
cost is 3001. 

East Molesey.—A new Wesleyan chapel has 
been opened in this suburban village. e site 
was gpeeney eye by Mr. Chabb, of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, the architect was Mr. Lander, 
of Mr. Higinbotham, of Sanbacy, 
has out the work. The cost ofthe whole 
will be about 1,4001. 

pet .—On the 20th ult. the Lord Mayor of 
London the foundation stone of a new 
Presbyterian Churoh at Wood Green, Hornsey, 
the site being in Sou The coat of 
the new church, which will be known as St. 
James’s Presbyterian Chauroh, is estimated, in- 
cluding the freehold land, at 5,5001, The charch 
will seat 400, without galleries, the contractors 
being Mesers. Harris & Wardrop, and the archi- 
tect is Mr. Thomas Arnold. 

Uttoweter.—A new Wesleyan chapel at Gorsty. 
hill, near Uttoxeter, has just been opened. The 

is of brick, with stone dressings. It 
has been erected by Mr. Vernon, of Thurvaston, 
and the cost of it amounts to about 2701. 
Py ecm the eohery the sopmouel sions 
a new Wesleyan n chapel was in 
Rosalind-street, Stanley.road, Kirkdale, by Mr. 
James Wood, LL.B., of Southport. The build. 
is to be of corrugated iron, and its length 
be 78 ft, by 82 ft. In addition to the chapel, 


will be vestries and an infant school, and 
cost of the whole erection will be about 
4001. The builders are Mesers, Dyer & Oo., 
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SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


London.—It appears, from a report of the 

Statistical Committee of the School Board for 
London, recently presented, that a large amount 
of accommodation has yet to be provided, in order 
to meet the requirements of the population. 
The first district whose wants will be considered 
is Chelsea. The group of sub-divisions T, 8, 
and Q of Chelsea lies to the west of the West 
London Junction Railway,—between the river 
and Hammersmith-road. In the northern sub- 
division, T, the Board have taken steps to secure 
a site for the erection of a school for 828 
children. In the southern sub-division, Q, they 
have built a school in Harwood-road for 722 
children, and the department have recently 
sanctioned its enlargement by 382 places. 
Although building operations are being actively 
earried on throughout the entire length of the 
North End-road, which rans through the eastern 
ends of the two sub-divisions from Hammer. 
smith to Falham, the Board have not hitherto 
decided to provide accommodation in the central 
sub-division, 8. They now concur with the 
Chelsea members in thinking that it will be 
better to provide accommodation for 620 children 
in this sub-division rather than at once to enlarge 
the Harwood-road school, and they accordingly 
recommend that application be made to the 
Education Department for authority to provide 
additional accommodation for 238 children in the 
said sub-divisions, and that the Works Com. 
mittee be instructed to secure a site in the 
eastern part of sub-division 8, and to erect a 
school thereon for 620 children, instead of en. 
Jarging the Harwood-road school by 382 places. 
On the 9th May the Board had under considera- 
tion the requirements of the Queen’s-park 
estate, which lies adjacent to the Harrow- 
road, and determined to enlarge the school 
which they are building in D block from 
828 to 1,104 school places. A second site 
has been secured in this locality in Beet. 
hoven-street, and in view of the rapid pro- 
gress which is being made, and the probability 
that nearly 40 acres of land will be covered with 
working-men’s houses, the committee recommend 
that application be made for authority to provide 
accommodation for 1,104 children on this site. 
The projected Fox School in Silver - street, 
Notting-hill, is recommended to be extended so 
as to provide for seventy more children, there 
being already more boys on the roll of the tem- 
porary school than could be accommodated in 
the new school as originally authorised. The 
committee still adhere to their opinion that a 
school for 500 children will not meet the re- 
quirements of the district of subdivision E of 
Chelsea, and therefore consider that the opening 
of the St. Simon’s Girls’ school may be authorised 
independently of the proposed enlargement of 
the Queen’s-gardens Schools. Twoschools upon 
the separate class-room system have been built, 
one in Ben Jonson.gtreet, Tower Hamlets, and 
another in Haverstock-hill, Marylebone. The 
Hackney members are desirous to have a school 
of thie description in their division. It has 
recently been determined to build a school for 
1,104 children in Homerton, and the committee 
recommend that the Works Committee be in- 
structed to plan the new school upon the separate 
class-room system. The committee also recom- 
mend that application be made for authority to 
provide 276 additional places in subdivision U 
of Lambeth, and that the Works Committee be 
instracted to build the Boundary-lane School for 
1,104 instead of 828 children; and they recom. 
mend farther that application be made to the 
Edacation Department for authority to provide 
additional accommodation for 300 places in snb- 
division N of the Tower Hamlets by utilising the 
central hall of the Ben Jonson-street School for 
that number of children. 

High Felling (Durham) .—The foundation-stone 
of the first school erected by the Heworth 
School Board since its formation was laid on 
Friday, the 22nd ult., by the chairman of the 
Board (Mr. W. W. Pattinson) at High Felling. 
There was a large attendance, and the children 
from the various schools under the Board were 
present. The schools are ed on the mixed 


rooms and the necessary out-offices, is a'so to be 
erected upon a portion of the site set apart for 
this purpose. The warming will be by means of 
hot water in pipes and coils. Messrs, White & 
Sproat, of Blyth, are the contractors. The works 
are being carried out, at a cost of 5,9701., from 





the designs and under the ence of 
Mr. Thomas Oliver, of Newoastle-on-Tyne, archi- 
tect. Another of school buildings, from 
the designs of same architect, and for the 
same Board, is about to be commenced at Bill 
Quay. Mr. Lowes has been appointed to act in 
the capacity of clerk of the works to both 
buildings. 

Harmondsworth (Middlesex), — New Board 
Schools, erected by Mr. G. Gibson, of Southall, 
from the designs of Mr. E. H. Lingen-Barker, 
architect, have been opened by Viscount Enfield. 
They occupy a commanding site, given by the 
Earl of Strafford, on the high road from London 
to Bath, and comprise the following rooms :— 
Infants’ school-room, 32 ft. by 20 ft.; boys’ and 
girls’ school-rooms and classrooms, 27 ft. by 
20 ft, and 14 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft. respectively. 
There is also a commodious teacher’s residence 
detached from the school buildings. The number 
of children provided for is 248 (or 328 calculating 
8 superficial feet for each child) ; the contract 
cost of buildings, offices, and fences (exclasive 
of fittings) being exactly 41. 15s. per head. 

Forres. —The new Board schools at Dyke, 
Forres, N.B., have been opened. They have 
been erected, at a cost of over 1,5001., in the 
Elizabethan style, with belfry and clock.tower, 
after plans by Mr. Mackintosh, architect, Inver- 
ness, and are situated on a rising ground at the 
north end of the village, 








Books Receibed. 


Early Exhibitions of Art in Liverpool: with some 
Notes for a Memoir of George Stubbs, R.A. 
Privately Printed. Liverpool. 1876, 

Tuis is a very interesting, and in its way almost 
unique, little book, by Mr. J. Mayer, of Liver- 
pool, well known in that town and ite neighbour. 
hood as a gentleman who has turned his well- 
acquired means towards the practice of an 
enlightened philanthropy as well as to the 
collection, with an equally enlightened wathetic 
taste, of objects of art and archwology. Recent 
revivals of art enthusiasm in Liverpool seem to 
have suggested to him the compilation of a small 
book giving some account of the first efforts in 
the way of the e nt of art and artistic 
exhibitions in the town on the banks of the 
Mersey. Liverpool was peculiarly an ‘‘aristo. 
cratic ” neighbourhood at that period, but (as 
Mr, Mayer notes) it was from the lower rather 
than the upper stratam of old Liverpool society 
that the first impulses in favour of the cultiva. 
tion of artistic taste arose. The of 
the first exhibitions were not titled persons, or 
representatives of old families, in the main at 
least, though the names of one or twoold houses 
appear in his list of exmmbitors, and the first 
beginnings of art in Liverpool were humble 
enough, yet they were set on foot with the 
evident intention of following the lead of the 
capital with as little delay as might be. Mr. 
Mayer notes that within twelve months of the 
in ion of the Royal Academy, there fol. 
lowed the effort in the same direction by certain 
gentlemen in Liverpool, who formed a society, 
and took an “ Academy Room” at No, 30, John- 
street. “The movement as yet was almost 
confined to drawing-masters and those who had 
a business interest in the arts.” This was in 
1769 ; but no attempt at anything like an exhi- 
bition seems to have been made till 1774, when 
there was held what Mr. Mayer calls (as it very 
probably was) “The first provincial exhibition 
ever held in Europe.” The contained 
only eighty-five items, including for bed. 
steads in the Chinese, Palmyrean (!), and Gothic 
* tastes,” and a head of the Marquis of Granby, 
executed in human hair. Among the most active 
of the promoters was Eoscoe, the once eminent 
literary lion of old Liverpool, whose fame seems 





principle, the boys and girls being taught in one | to be following the fate of all literary reputa. 
department, and separate provision being made | tions based upon mere “e 

for the infants. The mixed school accommodates | ment” without genius. Mr, Mayer, who admits 
500 children, and consists of one room, | that it is hopeless to think of revi Roscoe’s 
with four class-rooms, The infants’ school | fame, gives some account of him, prints 
accommodates 250 children, and consists of one| his “Ode” on the occasion of the tion, 


large room, and two class-rooms. Covered sheds 


and latrines, and separate playgrounds, are 
vided. A caretaker’s ion, consisting of 


four 


which is historically instructive, as showing the 
sort of thing which could at one time be sup. 
posed to an interest to an artistic celebra- 





tion. Some of the old catalogues are ri ted, 
with information in reference to some of the 


gays:— esi 
*T had a better opportunity. Good comes ont of every- 
thing, I, by looking over the intelligent being’ (i.e. the 
Mieserts of aasiag ell the ditiwent sonts or curate of ¢ 
e of see 
variety of piotares vanish one after the other, from the 
dermis, or last transparent finishing, dow: 
colouring, beyond which he seldom ventured. 
am under the eoligaicns to m 


great repute as a painter of horses; a repute 
which some of his works which have 
at the Burlington House Loan Exhibitions do not 
fally explain; but he probably did better things 
than these, and was an indefatigable stadent of 
anatomy, and published, at the cost of much 
labour and time, a series of plates illustrating 
minutely the anatomy of the horse. A singular 
story is related in testimony to the fidelity and 
lifelike appearance of his portraits of horses; 
having executed one, life-size, of a horse belong. 
ing to the Marquis of Rockingham, the horse, 
who was of a sa temper, on catching sight 
of the picture as the artist turned it round to 
the light after the last “sitting,” attempted to 
attack the double of himself, and was with 
difficulty held in by the artist and the groom. 
We have read with much interest Mr. Mayer’s 
short record of an early chapter in provincial 
art history; which, besides giving curious in. 
formation, is admirably written, and without a 
superfluous word, 





VARIOBUM. 


Cuartes Knicut’s “Old Printer” has been 
reissued ander the title “ William Caxton” (Hard. 
wicke & Bogue), as appropriate to the celebration 
of the quar-centenary of the Introduction of 
Printing in England, now goingon. It is a very 
agreeable and instructive shilling’s worth.——In 
hononr of the same t printer a “ Citizen and 
Goldsmith,” dating from Rousdon, reprodaces in 
a pamphlet for gratuitous circulation the excel- 
lent * Rules for bs Pigs of Life” which the 

tion of present to every appren- 
tice on whom the freedom of the City is con- 
ferred. —The Jaly number of Belyraviacontains 
with its usual number of stories an interesting 
account of Henry Schliemann, by Miss Kate 
Field. A Holiday Number of this magazine, for 
Midsummer, has been published, with an engraved 
frontispiece worth the cost of the number. 








ACCIDENTS. 

A STEAM-ENGINE at the new railway station 
works, Preston, near Brighton, has fallen into 
an excavation where several men were at work. 
One man was got out soon after, but life was 
extinct, 

The other night an accident happened at the 
Tay Bridge, the result of which was that a man 
named James Bain lost his life and a girder fell 
into theriver. It appears that a number of men 
were raising the eastern half of a 
148.-ft. . hing 24 tons, to its position 
on the top of the iron columns, when one of the 
chaias by which it was being drawn up snapped, 
and the other chain giving way almost simal- 
taneously, the girder fell from a height of 50 ft. 
into the river. Bain was s on one of the 
poe Nini © hasty Sy te was used in lift- 

ng the girder when the accident occurred, and on 
the first chain the jerk that the other 
received caused it to draw over the box, which 
weighed 30 owt., on the of Baio, crashing 
him between it and the block, and killing 


2001., and that the completion of the nadertaking 





will not be the least retarded. 
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An accident oceurred on Saturday morning Westgate - on - Sea,—says the Investors’ 
h the fall of part of an-additional bridge | Guardian,-—is the Belgravia and Tyburnia of 
spanning the Seven Sisters-road, close to the| the Isle of Thanet. A gentle walk or short rail- 
Finsbury Park Station of the Great Northern | way ride will bring you into the animation, the 
bustle, and the amusements of Ramegate and 


of the sister towns, you can yet secare the 












































cheerfal repose, which next to heaven and a 
wedding-day may be presumed to be the 


Sea has its comfortable at reasonable 
prices, its accommodating tradesmen, its bathing- 
machines, a most delightfal and well-adminiatered 
ae ae See essential to a 
» | thoroughly enjoyable watering-place. The houses 
are newly-built, handsome, and convenient ; and 
the greatest care has been exercised to secure by 
the water supply and drainage complete efficiency 
in these most i of sanitary arrange. 
ments. Moreover, the walks around the place 
“ey be found exceedingly agreeable and health- 
a Fe 
Defective Ventilation ia a Government 
Pactory.—A Devonport jury, after a two days’ 
sitting, ogee a — of “ Accidental 
plings together, poisoning,” in case of an ironfounder in the 
pamper Foe tisha ont v der Government employ at Keyham Factory, Devon- 


port. It was shown that deceased, without 
wes anaaienaae ke — chanoel arch orders, went into a house where moulds are 


dried, and was there found dead. The medical 
evidence proved that death resulted from poison- 
ing by noxious gaser, and some of the jury, who 
had evidently been in Admiralty employ, elicited 
from a witness wero fare miegae a whole 
factory was lamentably defective, strong 
complaint had been made, as yet with no result. 
The jury requested the coroner to impress upon 
the Admiralty the need of at once improving the 
ventilation of the factory, which was dangerous 
to the health of the operatives, and injuarisus to 
the public service. 

A Foreign Competition.— At the last 
meeting of the Institute, Mr. Fred. P. Cockerell, 
stated that he had received an official communi- 
cation from the Privy Council Dion ipmeniiting 
particulars of a competition invited by the Du 
Government for a new University Building at 
Leiden. The som proposed to be spent on the 
building is 1,000,000 florins (about 90,000/.). 
The style of architecture is left to the discretion 
of competitors. The author of the selected 
design will be employed to carry out the work, 
or be awarded a premium of 5,000 florins (4401). 
The second premium is 2201. Designs must be 
sent in on or before the let of October. 








Restoration Committee, to accept the tender of 
Mr. Thomas Dixon (2 execute the several works 


the plans and specifications prepared by Sir 
George Gilbert Scott and Mr, Rowe, mm g 

the fittings of oak, at the sum of 11,5431. 4s., 
subject to himself and sureties into a 
contract containing sach provisions as the town 
clerk might deem necessary. This, the Sheriff 
observed, was a necessary sequence of what the 
council had already done in sanctioning recon- 
struction of the hall, the plans for that work, &o. 
The recommendation was adopted, notwithstand. 
ing the protest of Alderman Woodward, who said 
it appeared to him that the Council had gone too 
far to recede, but he still maintained the opinion 
he had represented to the Council over and 
over again, that a more wasteful expenditare and 
one leas profitable to the city than that 

had never taken place since he had been in the 
Council. He was quite satisfied that the city would 
not be free of this contract for much less than 
80,0001. If they had done as they ought to have 
done, they would have had a new building, which 
would be a credit and an ornament to the city, 
and of far greater utility, for that amount. 


The Bridge Failure at Bath.—At the 
inquiry into this calamity, on Wednesday, Colonel 
Yolland, in his evidence, said the failare of the 
bridge was not due to the inferior quality of the 
materials of which it was constructed. With a 
moving load of 160 persons, he bad little doubt 
the bridge would still have been standing, but it 
was faulty in its original construction. There 
was no continui y in the bowe, and no arrange. 
ment for keeping the bows perfeotly straight, on 
which its stability mainly de ed, although 
the proprietors thought it necessary before the 
bridge ws placed on the abatments to make some 
additions, Through defects in theconstraction the 
iron tie-rods had to bear a strain nearly double 
what the officers of the Board of Trade usually 
allow in structures for railway purposes. He 
ve it likely that this lee would have stood 
the pressure of 300 people when it was opened, 
assuming the bows were perfectly straight. He 
believed the accident was entirely due to the 
pony | of the bows, and the failure to keep a 
crowd of persons from rushing on to the 
The alterations made were not oh tee 
and the wire guy- were misplaced. The 
inquest was 

Carlisle Fever Hospital Competition.— 
phage pmsperrn ban, daca p ln 

4 D open competition 
for this building. The authors are Tics. 
Fred. W. Roper, of Adam.street, Adelphi, and 
James Marshie, of Carlisle and Barrow, joint 
architects. 


Marina, St. Leonards-on-Sea, is making very 
satisfactory progress. The laying of the massive 
blocks of concrete, which form the foundation of 
the wall, having been completed on Saturday 
last, the Rev. J. A. Hatchard provided the men 
with a substantial supper, at the coach-house in 
the rear of 107, Marina. When completed, the 
new wall and parade, which is nearly 2,000 ft. 
in length, will prove a great public improvement 
to the western part of Hastings. 
adjoining Albert Hall —In the 
House of Commons Mr. Baillie Cochrane asked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether it was 
troe, as stated in the that the Com. 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851 had sold 
nd on which it was to erect a 
building so lofty that it would greatly injore the 
effect of the Albert Memorial. The Chancellor 


1851 would not allow buildings to be erected so 
as to obscure the view of the Albert Monament. 


Admission to the Inastitate Library.— 
The Council have made arrangements for ad- 
mitting to the Institute Library, under new 
regulatione, architectaral stadents of the Royal 
Academy, University College,and King’s College, 
as well as Members of the Architectaral Associa. 
tion. Cards of admission have been prepared, 
which may be had on application, in accordance 
with a form to be previously obtained from the 
librariaz, and on payment of a nominal fee. 


The Sanday Shakspeare Society. — By 
permission of his Grace the Dake of Westminster, 


the members of this society visited “Cliveden” 
on Sanday last, and during the afternoon read 


returned to town, highly gratified with the 
lege which had been accorded to them of spend. 
ing a day amidet the delightful scenery which | 


surrounds this mansiun. 











summum bonwm of happiness, Westgate-on- | The 


of the Exchequer said the Commissioners of | W.C. Bireb, at 13 


oe 723 


Work at St. Bartholomew's Hospital.— 
A meeting of this hospital was heid last week, 
for the parpose of considering, among other 
matters, the rebui'ding of the medical school, 
adjoining the hospital at Smithfield. It is in- 
tended to reconstruct the theatre, museum, and 
library, and as the hospital has a larger number 


opportunity of enjoying the dolce far niente, the| of students on its roils than any other in the 


kingdom, to provide, at the same time, accom. 
modation fur their education and instruction. 

will involve an experditare of 
nearly 50,0001. The governors gave their anani- 
mous consent to the proposal. Mr. I’ Anson is 
the architect, 

Pire at a Bailder’s.—A fire occurred last 
week at the Albert Works, Albert Embankment, 
belonging to Mr. B. E. Nightiogale, builder. 
Captain Shae states that a building of one and 
two floors, about 45 fs. by 25 ft. (ased as engine 
and boiler-house, drying-room, and workshops), 
was nearly burnt out and roof off; some stock 
in the open yard and the roof of the workshops 
adjoining were damaged by fire, and the contents 
in the office, dwelling, and stores by removal. 








TENDERS. 


For Bap'‘ist chapel and schools, Smethwick. Mv. Thos. 
Hewett, architect. 7 by Mr. J. 8, Davis. :— 








l and Cc 
only. 
Wilson POR ceneeereesceces £6,692 eneeee eeeeee £5,139 
WOOD scccecesdosernesensne 6,946 .recsocessse 5,148 
at Spihetbceccecseonee 6,616 
BREIL sinedivessoeses see 6,488 
TEPUMOR © veacsiccesccsnseoe 6 204 
Lovatt.....00c00000000- 6,085 
Robinson ............... 6,390 .. 
&8on ...... 6,529 . 
Ciulee & Birchiil...... 5,300 
For the of the present boys’ schouls, and 


the additions of class-rooms; also the erection of new 

schools for girls, with senior class-rooms, for the Camber- 

well-green ational Chapel Sanday School Exten- 

sion Committee. Mr. W. Howard, architect. Quantities 
by Mr, W. F. Meakin :— nee 

Kentish Rag and oad Pg cme 

oo schools are faced 


&. with stocks. 
Hobeos............... £3,487 0 0 .... 0 6 
Newman & Mann 3,423 0 0 2) 0 0 
Dove, Brothers . ih ee 75 0 0 

Colls & Sons.,...... 3,172 0 9 75 0 
Hill, Higgs, & Hill ¥,007 © 0 ...... 50 0 (0 
FT Wehicesés % 0 100 0 0 

* Accepted. 





For the erection of a malting, &c., for Messrs, Stretton, 
. Mr. Geo. Seamell, architect. Quanti- 
ties by Messrs, Cartis & Son :-— 




















Builder's Work. 
Woods -s+ee £6,000 0 0 
5, 00 
ORT rs ik ksnscscsesicsccovstéscedsios 5,175 0 0 
Lovatt (mccepted)  ....06.....ccseee 6,014 0 0 
Ironwork 

Thorsewill & Warham .... 00 
Atlas Tronworks ........cccsecseeesenses 219 10 0 
A . saitaacohendecneuensasensellt <— oom a 14 0 
Stacey, Davis, & Co. (acce; )... B:1 8 @ 

Williams : p 210 0 

For two warehouzes, Jewin-street, Messrs. Furd & 
Hesketh, architects ;— 

Serivener & White ...........0-0009+ £6,402 0 0 
Downs & Co.......... » 6,399 0 0 
Browne & Robi 6, 00 
amen 6,129 0 0 
MEO cuigadtaosencdsscevutcensensuboosons 6,°29 0 06 
IBOWOD: isis. cocccevsesonevecesece 6,824 0 0 
Peto, Brothers ........+--se0esseeer-e 769 0 0 
w 5,755 0 0 
Newman & Mann ..............0.4 5,708 0 0 
endepegbecrecsecesaceceescecessocons 6,693 0 0 
oo BT RAT 6,557 8 U 
Mark (accepted) .........-....000+++. 5,378 0 0 





For repairs and decorative works to be done for Mr. 
, Van rugh Park, Blackheath. Mr, 


Ww. architect ; 
oot onkley OE Ds ic cntipestjetipeestnganesn £502 0 0 
Pitman & Cuthbertson ............... 415 0 0 
Adams & Son (accepted) ............ 445 0 0 





For pipe-laying for the Hungerford Gas Company :— 
5 "Chandler & Sons (accepted), 





For iron roof, &e., for the Leatherhead Gas Company :— 
; Chandler & 














Sons (accepted). 
For St. George’s sewers. Messrs, G. C, Ashmead & 
Son, i 

in... £8,991 & 0! 
pS RRR 6,517 15 8 
Brock & Bruce... ......00.....00-++08 638 8 7 
Haynes 4,997 15 0 

(accepted) 4,399 6 8 
Neare & Son 4,894 8 6! 








‘or alterations to the Anerley Railway Hotel, and two 
i al architects :— 


: F ry 
Shakepeare’s “Tempest.” After tea the party shopsedjoining. Movere, Bird & Walters, srobt 








0 
Ni 0S AMIE Ta i 2,74 0 0 
Mitesion a 2,684 0 0 
OTE RTE 2514.0 0 
Tay lor 2,457 0 0 
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For new sewers,- Le ayy Hampstead, for of 
Bt John, aon H, Lowe, surveyor :— 

P —— 22,375 0 0 
Mowlem & Go. ieeee seesosateenansans 2,300 0 0 
ulverh 2,155 0 0 
Croeket 2,085 0 0 
Mestoa 2,049 0 0 
A. & F. Culverhouse .............. . 2019 0 0 
atts 2,007 10 8 
Killing decks. .....cccerscorererenseorese 1,967 0 0 
Noweil & Robson... ve 1,899 0 0 





breliars Mr’ G, Andrew &e., ete rae surveyor tothe 


Wilson {ourveror 










































































Fa, ep ° 
Downs & Co. ....ccseseeeeeree acecere £19,300 0 0 
Kiliby 18,858 0 0 
Biggs & Hill ..........secersecensoee 460 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ...........0++ 18,420 0 0 

at 
Bangs & Co 3 
Ashty, th 17,694 0 0 
‘Ashby & Horner (accepted) ... 16,900 0 0 
For rebuilding No, 55, Gracechurch-street, City. Mr. 
W: S&S R. Payne, architect. Quantities by Mr. 2. 
Morfeo :— 
Outhwaite & 80m. ......0.000 stseevee £4,160 0 0 
Ashby, Brothers .......c--ccserssene 4,126 0 0 
Conder 4,082 0 0 
oa 3,902 0 0 
Ha & SONS. ...ncc.cc.-ccseseesee 3,987 0 0 
bakes Brothers (accepted)...... ite 3,925 0 0 
For rebuilding 7; Ra Haymarket, for Mr. G. M. 

Hughes. Messrs. J. & W. Wimbie, — 
Ashby & wee £8,315 0 0 
pS REE RL SE 8,280 0 0 
BSerivener & White ............s0s00 8,197 0 0 
Brass 6,034 0 0 
Croaker 8,010 @ 0 
Falkver 7,597 0 0 
Dove.. 7,675 0 0 
Newman & Mann ....,..00..-00reeee0 7 00 

For rebuilding No. 41, © ide, for the Investment 
Cmapney Limited, essrs, J. & W. Wimble, archi- 
tects: _ 
Fish £9,970 0 0 
Croaker 8,722 0 0 
Lawrance 8,716 0 0 
Newman & Manz........ enesceeeeeces 8,639 0 0 
Ashby & H 8,482 0 0 
DOUO nacvcccdrecssinsecionte setninashonee’ . 8370 0 0 
sat enc . 8,223 0 0 
Brass 8,046 0 0 
For new schools and teacher’s house, Fillo: , near 

Coventry. Mr. John. Cotten, architect. uantitics 

euppli 
Matthews £2,100 0 0 
Thomas & Baxter...... 2,075 0 0 
Marriott ...........s0-0000 2,015.0 0 
Nelson., 1,904 0 0 
Nightingale & Downes* bibednesliose 1,826 0 0 

* Accepted 
For farm buildings at Helprid Farm, 
Bromsgrove, for Mr. John ie Mr, John Le Canae 
architect :— 
Brazier & Weaver .......00» pieaitiibiie £307 0 0 
Harris & Cook 371 0 0 
PUG tidaciescrerscexcintamseihinanien 370 0 0 
Btokes (accepted) ...cc.ccccsereeee 349 0 0 





For additions to Christ Church, Great Warley, Essex. 


Mr. John Young, architect, 
Bidney Young :— 
Jdacobs...... 


Quantities suppli 





Everett & Son 
Gregory 
Cross 


S96 coe neseneeesoeers 


eeeces 











oooooco 
ocoocooco 


ed 


by Mr. 


For sdditions to Church of All Saint’s, Hockerill, near 
architect. Quan 


Dubos con Me J. . Clarke 
supped by Mr. Sidney Young :— 
Hilé Hi vl 


e, 








ecoooocse 


eooocooe 


tities 





a get acces Beene” 
oodhall (accepted). ...s.....ssseeves “2 0 
































For Saint Bartholomew's Church, Charlton in Dover. 
Ar. J. Sea architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
"ait... £7,255. 0 
Naylor. tort 00 
Ccncooscccsansoothescehen . 6077 0 0 
Dove, Broth 6040 0 0 
Roberts, dations  $r08 0 8 
Gasken  ... incom aa 0 ¢ 
Borne 6,662 
Denne 6,586 0 0 
WARIO on. cscscis seo cepvesenesopsnsecsnes . 6,450 0 0 
Adcock 6,730 0 0 
For four at Leatherhead, Surrey, for Mr. W. 
Edwards. Mr. e, architect :— 
Hese £1,155 0 0 
Batchelar ..........-sccssersessarees we 1,025°0 0 
Walker a la - . 80 0 
Edsar (accepted) 870 0.0 






















































































8 . Mr. Dibble, architeot 
Htscgrare —eS 
Pierce $13 0 0 
“BR as 298 19 
Edsar (accepted).......-cscessseereees . 2300 0 
& small on the | | 
Hollows rohaeag fm ag at et or epi 3 Mr. 
Did arobiteok+— 
blin, Brothers... sone £540 0 0 
iihsincons 50 0 0 
Heselgrave (accepted) ....++....- + 425 10.0 
For a new branch bank at <rogdem fr the London & 
mgt sneer - oS ON Mointyre North 
t .N, 
Philipson ean O° 4e8 
Hyde 5,986. 0 0 
Cowland 6,984 0 0 
Mari 5910-0 0 
Coles .. 6,834 0 0 
Williams 5,802 0 0 
Legs 5,675 0 0 
Ad 5569 0 0 
Taylor ... 5,475 0 0 
Clarke & Bracey: ....cesccscrceveerss 5,307 0 0 
Jarrett... 5,330 0 0 
Smith (accepted) 5,278 0 0 
For hegre church, Peas Southwark, for 
crete Berkeley. Mr. ©. N. actatyre Neca, 
ood & Sons £821 0 0 
Eavaneaen, Brothers .....ss0rssse00 770 0 0 
Baguley 696 0 0 
For yn toll Methodist Free W: 4 
Finsbury, for the trustees. Mr. 0, N. : hens 
North, erchitect 
Pitman & Cuthbertson ............00. £137 0 0 
Allen & Son 135 0 0 
White 125 0 0 
Far etn a tender of the Brunswick Rock 


in layer in frontof St, Leke's Hab, Kamton-etreet, 








OHARGES FOR 
Pe adhe BE oni ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 
words) MEET ..0.6 20 csenee 
pda ey ny ree fates > yoann ok: 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


ander Ld , 3 
ee ee et oe dcencesees OH 


PRE-PAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY 
0° Postage Stamps must met be sent. 


TEEMS OF Vpetemine 
“THE BUILDER” begat ghey gly nom 
) t Feoty ine Outten the rate of 


ee meer vine tae 








week's issue later than THREE o'clock pm 
on THURSDAY. 
penne a nae sn ne eerie nara 








List of Prices at re nn and Meas 
ute Seer ee 





K. sTODA ST a oo. 


Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-strest, 1.0. (Apvr.1 


The Seyssel and Metallic Lava Asphalte 
Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 88, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 

warehouse floors, flat roofs, stables, cow- 
_fun-rooms, 








ee ee ee 
slates are of a 
made in all sien. A large tock 





immediate delivery.— , 
erp to MANAGED, Olpnderwen, 0., Our. 
ie at 

Bacdieee. dag aan. Docks, Gloucester, 


Pen wren of ENAMELLED and. PLAIN 

SLATES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &o. 

WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 

Fema to any station in the Kingdom. 
and terms on application. [4 (Apvr.]} 

~~ John Bolding & Sons, 


SANITARY ENGINEERS, 
Grosvenor Works, 

No. 19, South Molton-street, London, W. 
Brass Founders, and Manufactarers of Piumbere’ 
Bory dno of Sanitary Hrtben ar She 
ete depart mente Zino and Roofing Felt, 





Shope and ey St. East.—Mesars, | White Lead, P and Varnishes. 
a — & Co. Saute seeds Casa baee inet Illustrated sare ion ser -on oppli- 
came cation with Business Card.—[Apvr.} 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. W. (we prefer the Embankment).—C. M. (details’not needed — 
Dr. P.—F.—8. C.—T. B. & Co.—A. B.—8. & B—C. Mc I. N.—8. ¥.— 
J. D.—G. 8.—J. W. 8.—Memra. C.—W. W.—G, A. W.—W. D.—W. 1. 
— oh, R—W. 8.8. P.—¥.W. 6.~—@, 7.—G, . C.—F. W. Bi 

« 


We sre compelled to decline pointing ont books and giving 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be 
by the name and address of 
Publication. of the sender, not Secemuarilg’ for 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, 
public madlingh rotm of enarea, Wick the comecans bpeneendat 





MICHELMORE & REAP, 


px DEIR TIL Trt 





iCE'S@ PATENT @) 








CHAPPUIS: PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 
P, E. CHAPPUIS, Patentes. Factory, 69, Fleet-st, London, E.C. 


N.B.—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 

















